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INTRODUCTION 


RUSSIA,  CANADA,  AND  THE  ICE 
CURTAIN 

P.  Whitney  LACKENBAUER* 


Canada  and  Russia  are  the  geographical  giants,  spanning  most  of  the 
circumpolar  world.  Accordingly,  the  Arctic  is  a  natural  area  of  focus  for  the 
two  countries.  The  region  plays  strongly  into  their  identity  politics,  with 
leaders  often  invoking  sovereignty  and  security  frames  to  drum  up  support 
for  investments  in  this  “frontier  of  destiny.”1  The  purported  need  to  protect 
sovereign  territory  and  resources  from  foreign  encroachment  or  outright 
theft,  backed  by  explicit  appeals  to  nationalism,  can  produce  a  siege 
mentality  that  encourages  a  narrow,  inward-looking  view. 

Although  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  seemed  to  portend  a  new  era  of  deep 
cooperation  between  these  two  Arctic  countries,  lingering  wariness  about 
geopolitical  motives  and  a  mutual  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  other’s  slice 
of  the  circumpolar  world  are  conspiring  to  pit  Canada  and  the  Russian 
Federation  as  Arctic  adversaries.  Are  Russian  and  Canadian  Arctic  policies 
moving  in  confrontational  direction?  Can  efforts  at  circumpolar  cooperation 
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survive  the  current  crisis  in  Russian-Western  relations,  or  does  an  era  of 
growing  global  competition  point  inherently  to  heightened  Arctic  conflict? 

I  have  argued  previously  that  the  key  audience  for  confrontational 
rhetoric  on  Arctic  issues  in  both  countries  is  domestic.  In  official  policy  and 
statements,  however,  the  Russian  and  Canadian  governments  follow  a 
pragmatic  line  and  pursue  their  maritime  and  continental  shelf  claims  in  the 
region  in  compliance  with  international  law  -  while  highlighting  that,  as 
sovereign  states,  they  will  not  be  pushed  around  by  neighbours  who  might 
encroach  on  their  respective  jurisdiction.  This  serves  as  a  convenient  pretext 
to  invest  in  more  robust  military  capabilities  to  protect  territory,  natural 
resources,  and  national  interests.2 

The  precise  nature  of  the  threats  to  each  country’s  respective  Arctic  realm 
remains  ambiguous,  with  alarmist  narratives  regularly  conflating  regional 
dynamics  with  grand  strategic  considerations.3  Most  Canadian  academic 
commentators  now  concede  that  increasing  great  power  competition 
between  Russia  and  the  West  does  not  arise  from  Arctic  issues,  and  the  myth 
of  Arctic  resource  or  boundary  wars  is  typically  dismissed  as  fantasy 
(although  political  and  media  commentators  seeking  simple,  sensational 
frames  to  grab  public  attention  sometimes  conjure  such  conflicts  as  probable 
futures).  Nevertheless,  a  long  history  of  mistrust  between  Canada  and  Russia 
means  that  Cold  War  narratives  are  easily  resurrected  whenever  either  side 
declares  its  right  to  assert  sovereignty  and  rattles  its  sabres  to  show  resolve. 

“We  have  actually  stretching  across  the  Arctic  a  veritable  ice  curtain, 
which  is  impenetrable,”  newspaper  editor  Robert  Keyserlingk  told  the 
Empire  Club  of  Canada  in  1949. 4  Polar  projection  maps  unfurled  after  the 
Second  World  War,  illuminating  the  much  shorter  flight  paths  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  across  the  North  Pole  region,  made  the 
circumpolar  neighbourhood  a  cause  for  concern.  Deep  ideological  divisions 
and  strategic  realities  dictated  that  prospects  for  Russo-Canadian 
collaboration  in  the  Arctic  would  remain  frozen  for  decades. 

Scientific  cooperation  began  to  draw  open  the  ice  curtain  separating  the 
two  countries  beginning  in  the  mid-1960s.  Reciprocal  political  visits  showed 
that  the  high  politics  of  the  Cold  War  need  not  freeze  out  other  forms  of 
collaboration,  such  as  research  (including  social  sciences  and  issues 
concerning  northern  indigenous  peoples)  covered  by  the  1984  Canada-USSR 
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Arctic  Science  Exchange  Program.  Mikhael  Gorbachev’s  landmark 
Murmansk  speech  in  October  1987  called  for  the  Arctic  to  become  a  “zone  of 
peace,”  opening  new  opportunities  for  political,  economic,  and 
environmental  agendas  previously  subordinated  to  national  security 
interests.  Inspired  by  this  vision,  Canadian  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney 
proposed  an  international  Arctic  Council  that  would  draw  Russia  into  the 
new  world  order,  and  bilateral  relations  began  to  thaw.  In  1992,  Mulroney 
and  Russian  President  Boris  Yeltsin  issued  a  Declaration  of  Friendship  and 
Cooperation,  then  a  formal  Arctic  Cooperation  Agreement. 

Canada,  in  particular,  embraced  broader  interpretations  of  security  with 
environmental,  cultural,  and  human  dimensions,  promoting  a  vision  of 
circumpolar  stewardship,  stable  governance,  and  human  capacity-building. 
At  the  turn  of  the  new  millennium,  The  Northern  Dimension  of  Canada’s 
Foreign  Policy  set  four  objectives  for  circumpolar  engagement.  Traditional 
security  threats  were  notably  absent,  and  working  with  Russia  to  address 
northern  challenges  such  as  cleaning  up  Cold  War  environmental  legacies 
and  funding  Russian  indigenous  peoples’  participation  in  the  Arctic  Council 
formed  a  core  priority.  “Perhaps  more  than  any  other  country,”  the 
document  declared,  “Canada  is  uniquely  positioned  to  build  a  strategic 
partnership  with  Russia  for  development  of  the  Arctic.”5 

Developments  over  the  last  decade  have  both  reinforced  and  challenged 
desires  for  an  enhanced  polar  partnership.  The  visible  impacts  of  global 
warming  in  the  Arctic,  dreams  of  increasingly  navigable  sea  routes, 
boosterism  surrounding  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  the  offshore  region, 
uncertain  boundaries,  and  heightened  interest  from  non-Arctic  states  have 
thrust  the  region  into  the  international  spotlight.  A  popular  “race  for 
resources”  narrative  fed  anxieties  about  the  potential  for  inter-state  conflict 
fueled  by  imaginary  resource  disputes  and  sovereignty  challenges.6  These 
ideas  weigh  heavily  upon  Russian  and  Canadian  minds.  With  a  Russian 
economy  heavily  dependent  upon  Arctic  oil  and  gas  reserves,  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  when  senior  officials  in  Moscow  emphasize  that  the  Arctic  must 
become  the  core  strategic  resource  base  of  Russia.7  Canadian  politicians 
harbour  similar  visions  when  they  trumpet  the  immense  promise  of 
Northern  resources  and,  most  importantly,  of  Canadians  living  in  a  region 
who  face  dismal  socio-economic  and  health  indicators  compared  to  the  rest 
of  the  country. 
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With  so  much  at  stake,  symbolism  can  easily  be  mistaken  for  substance. 
In  the  West,  Artur  Chilingarov’s  flag  planting  exploit  at  the  North  Pole  in 
August  2007  and  Russian  announcements  of  reinvestments  in  military 
capabilities  to  defend  its  Arctic  interests  aligned  with  a  burgeoning 
awareness  of  “New  Russia”  nationalism.  The  resumption  of  long-range 
bomber  patrols,  coupled  with  the  announcement  of  new  fleet  units,  airfields 
and  special  Arctic  brigades,  pointed  to  a  renewed  “militarization”  of  the 
region.8  On  the  other  side  of  the  pole,  the  Canadian  government  under 
Prime  Minister  Stephen  Harper  also  proclaimed  a  “use  it  or  lose  it”  strategy 
framed  by  aggressive  rhetoric  predicated  on  potential  sovereignty  threats  and 
the  need  to  protect  Arctic  resources.9 

Despite  the  tendency  of  mainstream  media  commentary  and  some  official 
representatives  to  exaggerate  and  inflate  threat  assessments  related  to 
offshore  natural  resources,  shipping,  and  external  military  actors,  the 
dominant  international  messaging  of  both  the  Canadian  and  Russian 
governments  from  2008  to  2014  emphasized  their  commitment  to 
circumpolar  cooperation.10  Since  the  Ukrainian  crisis  of  2014,  however, 
Western  concerns  about  Russian  intentions  and  behaviour  on  the 
international  stage  has  reinforced  a  popular  image  of  that  country  as  the  wild 
card  in  the  Arctic  strategic  equation  and  reignited  questions  about  regional 
security.11  Speculation  about  an  impending  conflict  in  the  region  has  been 
strengthened  by  disagreements  and  tensions  between  Russia  and  NATO. 
Through  security-related  fora  and  media  channels,  Russia  has  been 
conveying  a  message  that  it  will  not  be  pushed  around  by  neighbours  who 
need  to  take  seriously  Russia’s  regional  interests — and  its  willingness  to 
defend  them.  In  its  official  policy,  however,  and  in  most  international 
statements  on  the  Arctic,  Russia  continues  to  follow  a  pragmatic  line  and  is 
pursuing  its  territorial  claims  in  compliance  with  international  law.  Its 
leaders  dismiss  foreign  criticisms  that  they  are  flexing  their  muscles  to  extend 
their  claims  beyond  their  legal  entitlement. 

Mixed  messaging  is  disconcerting  and  often  confusing  for  Canadian  and 
Russian  observers  alike.  Unfortunately,  most  Canadians  and  Russians  lack 
knowledge  of  one  another  as  Arctic  actors,  thus  inhibiting  better 
understandings  of  past,  present  and  future  sources  and  drivers  of 
competition  and  cooperation  between  our  countries.  Addressing  this 
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unfamiliarity  is  foundational  to  any  constructive  engagement.  If  an  ice 
curtain  continues  to  distort  our  views  of  one  another,  it  is  time  to  pull  the 
blinds  and  get  to  know  one  another  as  Arctic  neighbours. 

We  hope  that  this  short  volume  on  Russian  and  Canadian  Arctic  policies, 
with  a  particular  focus  on  strategic  and  security  issues,  makes  a  modest 
contribution  to  this  process.  Our  goal  is  to  help  facilitate  dialogue  and  debate 
rooted  in  observable  policy  trends  and  verifiable  evidence  rather  than 
speculative  (and  often  excessively  pessimistic)  forecasts  leading  to  inflated 
threat  assessments.12  In  December  2018,  a  group  of  eminent  international 
lawyers,  political  scientists,  historians,  and  geographers  from  Canada  and 
Russia  (as  well  as  several  American  colleagues)  gathered  in  Montreal  to 
discuss  foreign  policy,  defence/international  security,  legal,  environmental, 
and  human  security  dimensions  of  circumpolar  relations,  with  a  particular 
focus  on  Russian  and  Canadian  strategic  interests,  capabilities,  and 
intentions  in  and  for  the  region.  Five  participants  agreed  to  contribute  short 
chapters  addressing  basic  questions  relating  to  how  we  interpret  national 
Arctic  strategies  and  military  plans  for  the  region.  Are  political  commitments 
to  international  cooperation  mere  camouflage  for  military  buildups 
anticipating  an  inevitable  confrontation  between  Russia  and  the  West?13 
What  do  the  Russian  and  Canadian  governments  perceive  as  the  most 
pressing  defence,  security,  and  safety  threats  in  or  facing  Arctic  states  and 
peoples?  Is  the  maintenance  of  cooperative  ties  in  the  Arctic  antithetical  to 
growing  global  strategic  competition  between  Russia  and  the  West,  or  do 
Russian  and  Canadian  Arctic  policies  provide  space  for  multilateral  (and 
perhaps  even  bilateral)  cooperation  on  issues  of  shared  interest  in  their 
respective  Arctic  regions  and  the  circumpolar  world  more  broadly? 

In  the  first  chapter,  Russian  legal  professor  Viatcheslav  Gavrilov  examines 
the  longstanding  importance  of  the  Arctic  for  Russia  as  a  source  of  resources, 
as  a  maritime  transportation  conduit,  and  in  its  overall  national  security 
paradigm.  Gavrilov  emphasizes  that  Russia  has  been  able  to  delineate  and 
then  enhance  its  sovereignty  over  its  Arctic  Zone  through  the  application  of 
international  law  and  conducting  itself  within  international  norms.  He  posits 
that  while  Russia  prefers  to  continue  this  approach,  factors  exogenous  to  the 
Arctic  -  namely  increasing  strategic  competition  with  the  West  -  have 
motivated  many  officials  to  associate  reliance  on  international  law  with 
weakness.  Accordingly,  Russia  is  adjusting  its  policies  to  protect  and  project 
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its  national  interests  through  a  two-track  strategy  of  developing  hard  power 
capability  whilst  maintaining  Arctic  norms  by  enhancing  institutions 
oriented  around  functionalism.  Because  of  broader  global  and  circumpolar 
dynamics,  Gavrilov  concludes  that  other  Arctic  actors  will  influence  the 
future  course  of  Russian  actions  in  the  Arctic. 

In  the  second  chapter,  I  provide  an  overview  of  Canada’s  emerging  Arctic 
and  Northern  policy  framework  under  the  Liberal  government  of  Justin 
Trudeau,  emphasizing  that  there  has  been  more  continuity  than  change  in 
the  main  substantive  elements  of  Canada’s  Arctic  policy.  Through  bilateral 
statements  with  President  Barack  Obama,  Prime  Minister  Trudeau 
reinforced  a  model  for  Arctic  leadership  that  placed  a  clear  priority  on  “soft 
security”  and  safety  issues  and  abandoned  the  sovereignty-focused 
messaging  of  his  predecessor  Stephen  Harper.  Similarly,  the  Liberal 
government’s  commitment  to  produce  a  new  Arctic  and  Northern  Policy 
Framework  to  replace  the  Northern  Strategy  introduced  by  the  preceding 
Conservative  government  indicates  a  renewed  emphasis  on  environmental 
protection  and  socio-cultural  health  and  security  of  Northern  Indigenous 
peoples.  All  told,  Canada’s  priorities  continue  to  affirm  the  relevance  and 
importance  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  Arctic  defence  and  security, 
with  Canada’s  2017  defence  policy  Strong,  Secure,  Engaged  balancing 
investments  in  defensive  capabilities  to  deter  would-be  adversaries  with  the 
development  of  capabilities  to  support  unconventional  security  and  safety 
missions  in  the  Arctic. 

These  ideas  align  with  Russian  international  affairs  professor  Alexander 
Sergunin’s  reflections  on  Russian  defence  and  security  modernization  plans 
and  priorities  for  the  Arctic  region  in  chapter  three.  Sergunin  suggests  that 
there  has  been  a  significant  shift  in  Russia’s  threat  perceptions  and  security 
policies  in  the  High  North.  In  contrast  with  the  Cold  War  era  when  the 
Arctic  was  a  zone  for  global  confrontation  between  the  USSR  and  the 
U.S./NATO,  Moscow  now  sees  this  region  as  a  platform  for  international 
cooperation.  Analyzing  Russian  threat  perceptions  and  security  doctrines 
since  2008,  Sergunin  suggests  that  Russia  perceives  no  serious  hard  security 
threats  to  the  Arctic  and  has  elevated  economic,  environmental,  and  social 
dimensions  of  the  soft  security  agenda  to  a  much  higher  importance. 
Accordingly,  he  contends  that  military  power  now  serves  new  functions, 
such  as  protecting  Moscow’s  economic  interests  in  the  region  and 
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performing  symbolic  functions.  In  Sergunin’s  assessment,  the  Russian 
government  has  indicated  that  the  regional  cooperative  agenda  could  include 
such  areas  as  climate  change  mitigation,  environmental  protection,  maritime 
safety,  Arctic  research,  Indigenous  peoples,  cross-  and  trans-border 
cooperative  projects,  and  culture. 

In  the  fourth  chapter,  political  scientists  Troy  Bouffard,  Andrea  Charron, 
and  Jim  Fergusson  examine  “two  Russias”:  one  an  adherent  to  international 
law  constructively  engaging  in  liberal  internationalism  through  the  Arctic 
Council  and  other  fora,  and  the  another  an  increasingly  belligerent  power 
threatening  Western  interests.  In  the  face  of  renewed  great  power  rivalry,  the 
challenge  is  to  balance  encouragement  of  positive  behavior  in  the  Arctic 
while  defending  against  aggressive  actions  elsewhere  in  the  world  and 
protecting  one’s  homeland.  The  authors  argue  that  increased  strategic 
competition  and  dual-track  signaling  from  both  “Russias”  does  not  mean 
that  war  is  inevitable.  Instead,  it  is  incumbent  on  NORAD  and  NATO  to 
take  these  new  Russian  capabilities  and  bellicose  signals  seriously  and  to  plan 
accordingly.  This  includes  pushing  NORAD  defences  further  out  to  counter 
the  threat  that  emerging  weapon  systems  pose  to  North  America,  and  a 
rejuvenation  of  NATO  maritime  control  capabilities  (particularly  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare)  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  respond  to  Russia’s  moderni¬ 
zation  of  its  Northern  Fleet. 

In  the  fifth  chapter,  Canadian  political  science  professor  Rob  Huebert 
assesses  how  the  Arctic  fits  into  the  evolving  strategic  postures  of  Russia,  the 
United  States,  and  China.  In  contrast  to  his  earlier  “sovereignty  on  thinning 
ice”  and  “perfect  storm”  hypotheses,”14  he  emphasizes  that  potential  Arctic 
conflict  will  not  emanate  from  disputes  over  Arctic  resources  or  territory  but 
from  the  “spill-over”  effects  of  broader  strategic  rivalry.  Driven  by  its 
opposition  to  NATO  expansion  and  a  desire  to  recapture  the  international 
status  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Russia  has  been  modernizing  and 
expanding  its  armed  forces,  particularly  its  strategic  weapon  systems  based  in 
the  Arctic.  Huebert  asserts  that  Russia’s  goal  is  to  leverage  these  regional 
weapons  to  achieve  its  interests  globally,  which  has  provoked  a  nascent 
security  dilemma.  Strategic  weapons  are  drawing  the  American  military  into 
the  Arctic,  given  that  American  strategic  doctrine  calls  for  a  strong  counter¬ 
force  effort  against  opposing  nuclear  forces.  Conversely,  the  American 
development  of  a  limited  ballistic  missile  defense  shield  partially  based  in 
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Alaska  invites  China  and  Russia  to  develop  capabilities  to  neutralize  it. 
Furthermore,  Huebert  contends  that  China’s  strategic  competition  with  both 
Russia  and  the  United  States  will  inevitably  draw  it  into  the  region,  given  its 
importance  as  a  theatre  for  submarine  forces.  Ultimately,  in  a  growing  great 
power  competition  in  the  Arctic  region,  Huebert  implies  that  Canada  could 
find  itself  pushed  to  the  margins  in  the  New  Arctic  Strategic  Triangle 
Environment  (NASTE)  that  he  suggests  is  taking  form. 

The  conclusions,  co-authored  with  international  law  professor  Suzanne 
Lalonde,  invite  further  reflection  and  discussion  on  the  future  of  Canada- 
Russia  Arctic  relations  and  circumpolar  affairs  more  broadly.  Cooperation  is 
neither  naive  nor  idealistic,  we  argue,  and  actually  serves  the  national 
interests  of  both  Canada  and  Russia.  We  suggest  that  Huebert’s  dark  portrait 
of  a  region  on  the  precipice  of  intense  competition  and  conflict  is  overly 
pessimistic,  selective,  and  reductionist,  and  we  see  space  for  constructive 
bilateral  and  multilateral  engagement  in  several  core  areas  of  common 
interest.  In  the  end,  we  call  upon  Russian  and  Canadian  analysts  to  seek 
deeper  understandings  of  one  another,  avoid  simple  narratives  that 
perpetuate  simple  conflict- cooperation  binaries  and  eschew  nuance,  and 
discern  discrete  opportunities  for  Arctic  cooperation  that  reflect  both 
countries’  national  interests  and  stewardship  responsibilities  for  the 
circumpolar  world. 
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Russian  Arctic  policy 


Viatcheslav  V.  GAVRILOV* 


Since  Russia  first  opened  and  developed  its  Arctic  territories,  they 
have  always  been  essential  to  our  country  for  three  main  reasons: 

1)  As  a  source  of  food  and  mineral  resources  for  internal  con¬ 
sumption  and  external  trade; 

2)  As  an  assembly  point  of  transport  routes  of  national  and  trans¬ 
continental  importance; 

3)  As  a  region  playing  a  key  role  in  ensuring  the  national  safety  of 
Russia  in  its  military  and  strategic  meaning. 

As  technology  developed  and  the  political  and  economic  global  picture 
changed,  the  role  of  each  of  those  factors  in  the  life  of  Russia  steadily 
grew  and,  consequently,  played  an  increasingly  prominent  role  in  shap¬ 
ing  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  our  country. 

For  a  long  time,  Russia  has  declared  its  special  rights  over  coastal 
Arctic  marine  spaces.  The  first  document  to  explicitly  define  them  geo¬ 
graphically  is  the  Decree  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  USSR  of  April  15,  1926,  which  proclaimed  the  lands 
and  islands  located  in  the  Northern  Arctic  Ocean  to  be  the  territory  of 
the  USSR.1 
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The  Decree  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  legal  doc¬ 
uments  that  demonstrates  historical  adherence  of  Russia  to  the  sector 
theory  of  Arctic  delimitation.2  We  should  not  forget  that  Russia  did  not 
initiate  this  sectoral  approach  -  it  only  repeated  what  Canada  had  done 
earlier.3  Furthermore,  Russia  has  never  made  any  attempts  to  extend  its 
sovereignty  across  the  waters  of  this  entire  “Arctic  sector”  and  thus  to 
appropriate  a  significant  part  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

However,  the  ‘sector  principle’  still,  to  a  large  extent,  determines  Rus¬ 
sia’s  vision  for  the  geographical  limits  of  the  possible  extension  of  its 
jurisdiction  in  the  Arctic.  That  circumstance  often  plays  against  our 
country,  for  at  the  end  of  the  day  it  is  Russia  itself  that  limits  its  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  Arctic  and  narrows  the  room  for  manoeuvring  in  political 
relations  with  other  participants  of  the  so-called  ‘Arctic  Race.’4 

It  is  sufficient  to  take  a  look  at  the  maritime  delimitation  treaties 
concluded  between  Russia  and  the  U.S.  in  19905  and  Russia  and  Norway 
in  2010s  to  see  that  such  delimitations  have  to  a  large  extent  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  eastern  and  western  limits  of  the  Russian  ‘Arctic  sec¬ 
tor’  respectively.  For  Russia,  however,  it  would  be  more  beneficial  to 
draw  boundaries  based  on  the  principle  of  ‘equidistant  lines’  with  re¬ 
spect  to  certain  territories  within  the  framework  of  such  treaties. 

The  ‘sectoral’  factor  has  also  to  a  considerable  extent  determined  the 
geographical  limits  of  Russia’s  claim  to  an  extended  continental  shelf  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  even  though  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  Russia  had 
every  right  to  claim  submarine  spaces  extending  significantly  beyond  the 
North  Pole.  This  right  was  confirmed  by  Denmark,  whose  submission  to 
the  Commission  on  the  Limits  of  the  Continental  Shelf  (CLCS)  in  2014 
significantly  overlaps  with  areas  included  in  Russia’s  submissions  of 
2001 7  and  20158,  namely  in  the  central  Arctic  Ocean  basin  and  along  the 
Lomonosov  Ridge,  up  to  the  outer  limits  of  the  Russian  Exclusive  Eco¬ 
nomic  Zone  (EEZ).9  In  light  of  this  expansive  Danish  claim,  it  becomes 
evident  that  numerous  Western  claims  against  Russia  after  2007,  when  a 
group  of  Russian  scientists  planted  Russia’s  flag  on  the  seabed  at  the 
North  Pole,  have  been  unjustified. 

Russia  has  always  striven  for  and  continues  to  act  in  the  Arctic  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  norms  of  international  law  and  on  the  basis  of  the  author- 
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ity  that  those  norms  (for  example,  Article  234  of  the  1982  Law  of  the  Sea 
Convention10)  confer.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the  necessity  to  promote  the 
national  interests  of  Russia,  form  the  keystone  of  the  Arctic  policy  of  our 
country.  It  is  obvious  that  the  content  and  methods  of  implementing 
this  policy  may  be  adjusted  depending  on  the  global  political  climate,  as 
well  as  on  the  level  of  cooperation  and  trust  between  Russia,  Arctic 
states  and  other  interested  subjects. 

Russia  is  destined  to  play  a  leading  role  in  forming  the  Arctic  agenda 
and  the  functioning  of  international  mechanisms  of  Arctic  cooperation 
by  the  mere  fact  that  the  area  of  its  ‘Arctic  sector’  is  just  a  little  less  than 
the  sum  of  the  sectors  of  all  other  coastal  Arctic  states.  That  is  why  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  success  of  any  Arctic  initiative  or  mul¬ 
tilateral  agreement  without  the  participation  of  Russia. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  Russia  has  never  refused  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  its  Arctic  neighbours.  In  fact,  it  was  Russia  (the  Soviet  Union) 
who  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  initiated  a  renewal  of  Arctic  co¬ 
operation.  Fundamental  points  of  that  initiative  were  mentioned  in  Mi¬ 
khail  Gorbachev’s  speech  in  Murmansk  on  1  October  1987, 11  in  which 
he  advocated  creating  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Northern  Europe,  reducing 
military  activity  and  building  a  trust  regime  in  northern  seas,  collaborat¬ 
ing  in  developing  natural  resources,  coordinating  scientific  research, 
cooperating  in  the  sphere  of  environmental  protection  and  opening  the 
Northern  Sea  Route  (NSR)  to  foreign  vessels. 

The  turn  of  the  millennium  was  a  special  period  in  the  life  of  our 
country.  It  was  a  time  when  everyone  expected  that  the  actions  of  Russia 

-  which  withdrew  from  communist  ideology  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  declared  its  dedication  to  ‘universal  human  values’  - 
would  be  adequately  interpreted  and  appreciated  by  the  West.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  government  sincerely  believed  that  it  would  enjoy  meaningful  and 
equal  status  with  the  West  and  would  be  able  to  solve  any  difficult  tasks 

-  both  of  a  social-economic  and  military-political  nature  -  with  its  new 
partners,  even  if  this  meant  compromising,  at  times,  on  our  sovereignty. 

At  that  time,  a  point  of  view  became  widespread  in  Russia  that  while 
sovereignty  is  still  a  very  important  mode  of  power  within  the  global 
political  system,  it  is  not  the  only  one.  There  is  also  another  mode  of 
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power,  namely  global  or  international  governance,  which  orders  world 
politics  in  a  different  way.  According  to  this  approach,  the  Arctic  -  espe¬ 
cially  in  respect  of  its  natural  resources  and  sea  routes  -  is  a  common 
heritage  of  humanity12  that  should  be  exploited  together  with  other 
countries  and  in  a  very  careful  way.  International  law  and  institutions 
should  be  the  focus  of  Arctic  politics  and  the  basis  for  an  emerging  re¬ 
gional  governance  regime.  Some  scholars  even  considered  that  a  special 
international  legal  regime,  similar  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty,13  should  be 
established  for  the  region  and  a  comprehensive  agreement  concluded  to 
make  it  a  ‘region  of  peace  and  cooperation.’ 

Reflecting  this  vision,  Russia  took  a  series  of  significant  political  steps 
to  implement  its  new  Arctic  policy.  Among  the  most  important  were: 

•  Active  participation  in  the  creation  and  work  of  the  Barents - 
Euro-Arctic  Council  (1993)  and  the  Arctic  Council  (1996),  as 
well  as  significant  involvement  in  the  most  important  reports 
produced  by  the  two  bodies; 

•  Reaching  agreement  with  Norway  and  the  U.S.  on  delimiting 
Arctic  maritime  spaces  and  simplifying  the  procedure  for  cross- 
border  trips  by  local  residents; 

•  Participation  in  developing,  within  the  International  Maritime 
Organization  (IMO),  Guidelines  for  Ships  Operating  in  Arctic 
Ice-covered  Waters,  subsequently  adopted  as  the  Polar  Code14; 

•  Amending  national  legislation  for  the  purpose  of, 

1)  opening  navigation  of  the  NSR  to  foreign  vessels  in 
1990,  with  the  subsequent  liberalization  of  the  rules  for 
transit  in  201315; 

2)  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  the  Russian  economy 
for  foreign  investors,  including  through  resource  pro¬ 
jects  in  the  Arctic; 

3)  adopting  special  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  indigenous  minority  peoples  (including  those  of  the 
North)16; 
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4)  improving  state  measures  for  environmental  protec¬ 
tion,  etc.; 

•  Filing  in  2001  the  first  submission  to  the  CLCS  for  determining 
the  outer  limits  of  the  Russian  continental  shelf  within  its  ‘Arc¬ 
tic  sector’  in  accordance  with  the  1982  UN  Convention  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea; 

•  Concluding  international  treaties  and  agreements  with  the  U.S. 
and  other  countries  to  reduce  arms  and  improve  confidence¬ 
building  and  cooperation  measures  in  the  military  and  anti¬ 
terrorism  fields. 

The  subsequent  course  of  events,  however,  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  gullibility  of  advocates  for  the  theory  of  the  shared,  equitable  and 
safe  use  of  the  Arctic  as  a  common  heritage  of  mankind  by  all  interested 
states.  Some  political  forces  in  Western  countries  treated  the  readiness 
of  Russia  for  large-scale  cooperation  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  as  readiness 
to  compromise  on  its  interests  on  the  global  stage.  As  a  result,  the  West 
stopped  perceiving  Russia  as  a  state  that  should  be  dealt  with  on  an 
equal  footing. 

This  has  led  to  a  series  of  steps  that  could  hardly  be  treated  as  friend¬ 
ly  by  Russia:  from  expanding  NATO  and  EU  to  the  borders  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  to  Western  attempts  to  substantially  influence  Russian  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  West.  Putin’s  Munich  speech 
in  2007 17  clearly  demonstrated  that  Russia  is  not  going  to  put  up  with 
such  a  state  of  affairs  and  that  it  will  pursue  its  own  independent  foreign 
policy,  while  reaffirming  our  readiness  to  cooperate  to  resolve  mutual 
problems  but  only  if  treated  on  an  equal  footing. 

That  call  has  not  been  heard.  Moreover,  the  Munich  speech  was 
treated  as  a  sign  of  Russia’s  aggressive  imperial  ambitions,  as  a  trigger 
for  a  new  policy  of  imposing  political  and  economic  sanctions  on  Russia 
each  time  its  actions,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  do  not  work  for  the 
West.  Such  an  approach  has  initiated  a  step-by-step  degradation  of  Rus¬ 
sian  relations  with  European  and  Anglo-Saxon  states  and  a  decrease  in 
the  level  of  mutual  trust,  resulting  in  Ukrainian  and  Syrian  opposition 
and  straining  relations  to  the  present  day. 
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This  crisis  has  affected  interstate  cooperation  in  the  Arctic  to  a  lesser 
degree  than  expected.  Indeed  over  the  last  several  years,  Russia  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  drafting  three  international  treaties  on  Search  and  Res¬ 
cue18,  Oil  Pollution  Preparedness  and  Response,19  and  Enhancing  Interna¬ 
tional  Arctic  Scientific  Cooperation 20  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arctic 
Council  (all  of  which  have  now  entered  into  legal  force)  and  in  crafting 
an  Agreement  to  Prevent  Unregulated  High  Seas  Fisheries  in  the  Central 
Arctic  Ocean  which,  after  lengthy  and  tough  negotiations,  was  finally 
adopted  and  opened  for  signature  in  2018. 21 

This  diplomatic  activity  has  been  unfolding  at  a  time  when  Russia 
has  been  bearing  a  heavy  economic  cost.  Sanctions  imposed  by  the  U.S. 
and  European  countries  restricting  the  transfer  of  technologies,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  investments  have  significantly  hampered  Russia’s  ability  to 
implement  existing  and  to  develop  future  Arctic  oil  and  gas  projects,  as 
well  as  to  develop  port  and  other  infrastructure  along  the  Northern  Sea 
Route. 

These  circumstances  have  had  a  serious  impact  on  Russia’s  Arctic 
policy.  Moscow  could  no  longer  view  the  Arctic  as  the  ‘common  treas¬ 
ury’  of  humankind.  Our  country’s  renewed  approach  to  the  Arctic  sup¬ 
ports  the  thesis  that  Russia  should  be  firm  in  defending  its  legitimate 
rights  and  national  interests  in  the  region  in  regards  to:  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  outer  limits  of  the  Russian  continental  shelf;  the  full-scale 
exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  and  sovereign  rights  in  its  Arctic  EEZ;  the  de¬ 
termination  of  navigation  rules  in  the  waters  of  the  NSR;  the  fight 
against  poaching  and  smuggling  in  the  Arctic  Zone  of  the  Russian  Fed¬ 
eration;  and  the  modernization  of  the  armed  forces  deployed  in  the 
High  North  for  defensive  purposes.  In  terms  of  Russian  domestic  policy, 
the  focus  is  on  ensuring  comprehensive  social-economic  and  technolog¬ 
ical  development  and  environmental  protection  of  the  Arctic  Zone  of 
Russia. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  stem  from  two  key  documents  determin¬ 
ing  the  current  Russian  Arctic  policy: 

1)  Basics  of  the  State  Policy  of  the  Russian  Federation  in  the  Arctic  for 

the  Period  until  2020  and  for  a  Further  Perspective;22  and 
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2)  The  Strategy  of  the  Development  of  the  Arctic  Zone  of  the  Russian 
Federation  and  Ensuring  of  National  Security  for  the  period  until 
2020. 23 

The  President  of  the  Russian  Federation  approved  these  documents  on 
18  September  2008  and  20  February  2013,  respectively.  The  Basics  of  the 
State  Policy  expressly  emphasizes  that  today: 

National  interests  determine  basic  objectives,  primary  goals  and 
strategic  priorities  of  the  state  policy  of  the  Russian  Federation  in 
the  Arctic.  The  realization  of  national  interests  of  the  Russian 
Federation  in  the  Arctic  is  provided  by  institutions  of  the  state 
power  together  with  institutions  of  the  civil  society  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  the  legislation  of  the  Russian  Federation  and  its  in¬ 
ternational  treaties  (para.  5). 

It  is  especially  important  to  note  the  second  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  thesis,  for  it  clearly  shows  that  Russia,  while  focusing  on  the 
realization  of  its  national  interests,  continues  to  be  a  responsible  interna¬ 
tional  actor  that  behaves  in  the  international  arena  in  line  with  princi¬ 
ples  and  norms  of  international  law  and  its  international  commitments. 
That  is  why,  even  today,  the  1982  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  (LOSC); 
the  Ilulissat  Declaration  (2008);24  Arctic  Council  agreements,  directions 
and  recommendations;  the  Polar  Code;  and  relevant  multilateral  and 
bilateral  agreements  should  be  considered  as  a  legal  basis  for  Russia’s 
Arctic  strategy.  As  stated  in  paragraph  6  of  the  Basics  of  State  Policy: 

One  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Russian  state  policy  in  the  Arctic 
is  ensuring  the  regime  of  mutually  beneficial  bilateral  and  multi¬ 
lateral  cooperation  of  the  Russian  Federation  with  the  Arctic 
States  under  international  treaties  and  agreements  to  which  Rus¬ 
sia  is  a  part. 

It  is  important  to  understand,  however,  that  if  in  the  1990s  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  twenty-first  century  Russia  was  ready  to  talk  about 
comprehensive  international  governance  of  the  Arctic,  today  it  is  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  intergovernmental  cooperation  in  the  Arctic  provid¬ 
ed  that,  as  a  mandatory  condition,  its  national  interests  are  taken  into 
account.  It  should  also  be  understood  that  some  of  these  interests  may 
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differ  from  the  interests  and  expectations  of  other  Arctic  or  involved 
states.  That  is  why  it  is  time  to  negotiate  with  Russia  instead  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  threats  and  sanctions. 

The  latter  approach  pushes  Russia  to  find  new  partners  willing  to  in¬ 
vest  money  and  technologies  in  its  Arctic  projects.  In  recent  years,  this 
has  meant  more  Asian  partners  rather  than  European  or  American 
companies  and  officials.  As  a  result,  the  ‘Asian  dimension’  of  the  Arctic 
is  becoming  more  and  more  meaningful,  and  the  prospect  of  the  Trans- 
Polar  Arctic  Route  passing  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  Canada  and  Russia 
is  now  a  very  distinct  possibility.25 

The  new  political  and  economic  reality  in  the  Arctic  led  Russia  to  ini¬ 
tiate  a  process  of  legislative  reform  to  confer  upon  the  ‘Arctic  Zone  of 
Russia’  a  special  legal  status.  As  established  in  the  Special  Decree  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Russian  Federation  President  on  2  May  2014  (as  amended  on 
27  June  2017),  the  Arctic  Zone  of  Russia  is  divided  into  9  distinct  enti¬ 
ties  (regions,  districts  and  areas).  Currently,  the  Russian  Federation  is 
actively  working  on  the  adoption  of  a  special  federal  law  defining  a  spe¬ 
cial  procedure  for  carrying  out  economic  and  other  activities  on  their 
territory. 

In  addition,  on  29  December  2017,  Federal  Law  No.  460-FZ  On 
Amending  the  Merchant  Shipping  Code  and  Declaring  Invalid  Certain 
Provisions  of  Legislative  Acts  of  the  Russian  Federation26  was  adopted.  Its 
main  objective  is  to  create  conditions  to  increase  the  participation  of 
vessels  sailing  under  the  Russian  state  flag  in  shipping  activities  between 
Russian  seaports,  as  well  as  between  Russian  seaports  and  any  other 
places  which  are  under  Russian  jurisdiction  (for  example,  artificial  is¬ 
lands,  installations  and  structures  within  the  Russian  EEZ  or  on  the  Rus¬ 
sian  continental  shelf). 

That  objective  has  been  achieved  by  expanding  the  term  ‘coastal 
shipping’  and  by  establishing  the  rule  that  ice-breaking  services  and  pi¬ 
lotage  assistance  in  the  waters  of  the  NSR  can  only  be  performed  by  ves¬ 
sels  sailing  under  the  state  flag  of  the  Russian  Federation.  Moreover,  Ar¬ 
ticle  4  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Code  has  also  been  amended  to  provide 
that  maritime  transportation  of  oil,  natural  gas  (including  in  liquefied 
form),  and  gas  condensate,  extracted  from  the  territory  of  the  Russian 
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Federation  or  its  continental  shelf  and  loaded  onto  vessels  in  the  waters 
of  the  NSR,  until  the  first  point  of  unloading  or  in  cases  of  trans¬ 
shipment,  can  also  be  carried  out  solely  by  vessels  flying  the  state  flag  of 
the  Russian  Federation.27 

According  to  the  developers  of  the  Law,  the  above  measures  seek  to 
improve  the  financial  situation  of  Russian  transport  companies,  to  cre¬ 
ate  additional  possibilities  for  upgrading  the  Russian  fleet,  and  to  attract 
additional  funds  to  modernize  NSR  infrastructure.  In  reality,  however, 
the  outcome  may  be  the  complete  opposite  in  the  event  of  a  decrease  in 
foreign  interest  in  the  resources  of  the  Russian  Arctic  if  interested  par¬ 
ties  have  to  pay  not  only  for  the  commodities  themselves  but  also  for 
their  shipment  by  Russian  vessels  through  the  waters  of  the  NSR. 

One  other  legislative  initiative  with  the  potential  to  drastically  change 
the  existing  NSR  regime  is  the  federal  law  On  Amending  Certain  Legisla¬ 
tive  Acts  of  the  Russian  Federation  adopted  on  27  December  2018.28  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  act,  the  Russian  State  atomic  power  corporation 
‘Rosatom’  will  be  almost  exclusively  responsible  for  state  policy,  state 
property,  and  state  services  as  regards  the  development  and  functioning 
of  the  NSR,  including  the  development  of  seaport  infrastructure.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  authors  of  the  law,  its  adoption  will  significantly  enhance 
the  development  of  the  NSR  as  the  national  transport  artery  of  Russia  in 
the  Arctic  and  the  infrastructure  of  the  ports  of  the  Northern  Sea  Route. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  recent  incident  in  the  Kerch  Strait  has  shown,  con¬ 
frontation  continues,  mutual  trust  remains  elusive,  and  Russia’s  legal 
rights  are  still  of  a  little  interest  to  any  country  except  Russia  itself.  In 
such  circumstances,  Russia  will  likely  be  forced  to  continue  its  policy  of 
promoting  and  defending  its  own  national  interests,  including  in  the 
Arctic.  Confirmation  of  this  determined  approach  can  be  seen  in  Rus¬ 
sia’s  new  legislative  initiative  to  establish  an  advanced  notification  obli¬ 
gation  for  the  passage  of  foreign  warships  along  the  NSR  beginning  in 
2019. 

Only  time  will  tell  what  practical  implications  these  new  Russian  leg¬ 
islative  norms  will  have.  Until  then,  only  one  thing  can  be  said  for  cer¬ 
tain:  external  circumstances  have  forced  certain  corrections  in  Russia’s 
Arctic  policy,  and  the  existing  balance  in  the  region  can  no  longer  re- 
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main  unchanged.  We  are  on  the  cusp  of  change,  and  the  direction  that 
this  change  will  take  depends  not  only  on  Russia  but  on  other  partici¬ 
pants  in  that  process  as  well. 
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Canada’s  Emerging  Arctic  and 
Northern  Policy  Framework: 

Confirming  a  longstanding 
Northern  Strategy 

P.  Whitney  LACKENBAUER* 


Spanning  three  Territories  and  stretching  as  far  as  the  North 
Pole,  Canada’s  North  is  a  sprawling  region,  encompassing  75 
percent  of  the  country’s  national  coastlines  and  40  percent  of 
its  total  land  mass.  The  sheer  expanse  of  Canada’s  North,  cou¬ 
pled  with  its  ice-filled  seas,  harsh  climate,  and  more  than 
36,000  islands  make  for  a  challenging  region  to  monitor  -  par¬ 
ticularly  as  the  North  encompasses  a  significant  portion  of  the 
air  and  maritime  approaches  to  North  America. 

Although  Canada’s  North  is  sparsely  populated,  the  region  is 
spotted  with  vibrant  communities,  many  inhabited  by  Cana¬ 
da’s  Indigenous  populations.  These  communities  form  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  Canada’s  identity,  and  our  history  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  imagery  and  the  character  of  the  North. 
Economically,  Northern  Canada  is  also  home  to  considerable 
natural  resources,  industries,  and  growing  tourism  -  with  the 
potential  for  further  exploration,  including  transit  through 
Canada’s  Arctic  Archipelago. 


*  PhD,  Canada  Research  Chair  (Tier  1)  in  the  Study  of  the  Canadian  North, 
Trent  University,  Peterborough,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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. . .  The  Arctic  is  also  becoming  more  relevant  to  the  interna¬ 
tional  community.  Climate  change  is  increasingly  leading  to  a 
more  accessible  Arctic  region.  While  operating  in  the  region 
will  remain  a  difficult  challenge  for  the  foreseeable  future, 

Arctic  and  non-Arctic  states  alike  are  looking  to  benefit  from 
the  potential  economic  opportunities  associated  with  new  re¬ 
source  development  and  transportation  routes. 

Canada,  Department  of  National  Defence, 

Strong,  Secure,  Engaged  (2017) 1 

On  19  October  2015,  Justin  Trudeau’s  Liberal  party  won  the  Cana¬ 
dian  federal  election  with  a  sweeping  majority.  The  change  in  govern¬ 
ment  certainly  represented  a  political  departure,  though  the  main  sub¬ 
stantive  elements  of  Canada’s  Arctic  policy  -  which  have  remained  re¬ 
markably  consistent  since  the  1970s  -  are  likely  to  remain  intact.  In  Ca¬ 
nadian  policy,  a  domestic  focus  on  Indigenous  rights,  conservation,  and 
the  health  and  resiliency  of  Northern  communities  is  complemented  by 
a  renewed  commitment  to  global  climate  change  mitigation.  Through 
bilateral  statements  with  President  Barack  Obama,  Prime  Minister  Tru¬ 
deau  reinforced  a  model  for  Arctic  leadership  that  placed  a  clear  priority 
on  “soft  security”  and  safety  issues  and  abandoned  the  classic  sover¬ 
eignty-focused  messaging  of  his  predecessor  Stephen  Harper.  Similarly, 
the  Liberal  government’s  commitment  to  produce  a  new  Arctic  and 
Northern  Policy  Framework  to  replace  the  Northern  Strategy  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  preceding  Conservative  government  indicates  a  renewed 
emphasis  on  environmental  protection  and  socio- cultural  health  of 
Northern  Indigenous  peoples.  Furthermore,  while  the  Liberal  govern¬ 
ment  has  introduced  a  new  political  discourse  on  Arctic  affairs  that 
avoids  the  hard  sovereignty  and  defence  rhetoric  that  marked  the  early 
Harper  era,2  Canada’s  priorities  continue  to  affirm  the  relevance  and 
importance  of  a  comprehensive  approach  to  Arctic  defence  and  security. 
The  Trudeau  government’s  defence  policy  ( Strong ,  Secure,  Engaged)  bal¬ 
ances  investments  in  defensive  capabilities  to  deter  would-be  adversaries 
with  the  development  of  capabilities  to  support  unconventional  security 
and  safety  missions  in  the  Arctic.  (These  ideas  align  with  Professor  Ser- 
gunin’s  reflections  on  Russian  defence  and  security  modernization  plans 
and  priorities  for  the  Arctic  region,  as  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.) 
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The  Trudeau  Government’s  “New”  Arctic  Priorities 

Immediately  upon  taking  office,  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  took  bold 
steps  to  demonstrate  that  Canada  “is  back”  when  it  comes  to  joining 
global  efforts  to  mitigate  climate  change.3  While  the  Harper  government 
tended  to  emphasize  local  climate  change  adaptation  measures  in  its 
Arctic  agenda  rather  than  global  mitigation  efforts,  the  Liberals  chas¬ 
tised  their  predecessors’  alleged  “refusal  to  take  meaningful  action  on 
climate  change,”  their  lack  of  funding  for  science  and  their  “muzzling” 
of  government  scientists,  and  their  prioritization  of  economic  growth 
over  environmental  protection.4  By  signing  the  Paris  Agreement  on  cli¬ 
mate  change  in  November  2015,  Canada  signalled  its  commitment  to 
shift  course,  reduce  greenhouse-gas  emissions  in  concert  with  the  inter¬ 
national  community,  and  promote  a  clean-energy  future.  Although 
Canada’s  formal  statements  in  these  climate  change  negotiations  did  not 
reference  the  Arctic  explicitly,5  this  new  global  posture  influenced  both 
domestic  and  international  policy  agendas. 

Along  these  lines,  the  U.S. -Canada  Joint  Statement  on  Environment, 
Climate  Change,  and  Arctic  Leadership  of  March  2016  articulated  “a 
common  vision  of  a  prosperous  and  sustainable  North  American  econ¬ 
omy,  and  the  opportunities  afforded  by  advancing  clean  growth.”  Both 
Trudeau  and  Obama  cited  the  Paris  Agreement  as  a  pivotal  moment  and 
committed  to  reduce  methane  emissions  from  the  oil  and  gas  sector,  as 
well  as  advancing  climate  change  action  globally.  They  also  “reaffirm 
their  commitment  to  working  together  to  strengthen  North  American 
energy  security,  phase  out  fossil  fuel  subsidies,  and  accelerate  clean  en¬ 
ergy  development  to  address  climate  change  and  to  foster  sustainable 
energy  development  and  economic  growth.”  Both  countries  also  prom¬ 
ise  to  “continue  to  respect  and  promote  the  rights  of  Indigenous  peoples 
in  all  climate  change  decision  making.”6 

Respect  for  and  reconciliation  with  Indigenous  peoples  lies  at  the 
heart  of  the  Liberal  agenda.  “No  relationship  is  more  important  to  me 
and  to  Canada  than  the  one  with  Indigenous  Peoples,”  Trudeau  high¬ 
lighted  in  his  publicly-released  mandate  letter  to  each  of  his  Cabinet 
ministers  in  November  2015.  “It  is  time  for  a  renewed,  nation-to-nation 
relationship  with  Indigenous  Peoples,  based  on  recognition  of  rights, 
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respect,  co-operation,  and  partnership.”7  In  May  2016,  Canada  officially 
lifted  the  qualifications  to  its  endorsement  of  the  United  Nations  Decla¬ 
ration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  (UNDRIP),  which  the  Con¬ 
servatives  had  registered  over  the  requirement  for  “free,  prior  and  in¬ 
formed  consent”  from  Indigenous  peoples  on  issues  that  affected  them. 
While  disavowing  the  notion  that  this  new  position  gives  Indigenous 
groups  a  “veto”  over  development  projects,8  Canada’s  unqualified  sup¬ 
port  of  UNDRIP  affirms  a  strong  commitment  to  welcome  “Indigenous 
peoples  into  the  co-production  of  policy  and  joint  priority- setting” 
within  the  Canadian  political  community.9 

The  appointment  of  Inuit  leader  Mary  Simon  as  special  representa¬ 
tive  to  Minister  of  Indigenous  and  Northern  Affairs  Carolyn  Bennett  in 
July  2016  reflects  the  Trudeau’s  government’s  commitment  to  co¬ 
develop  its  Northern  policy  with  Indigenous  leaders.  A  longstanding 
champion  of  Inuit  rights,  Simon’s  formal  role  was  to  seek  out  the  views 
of  Northerners  and  provide  advice  to  the  federal  government  on  future 
conservation  and  sustainable  development  goals  that  would  support  ef¬ 
forts  to  devise  a  new  Shared  Arctic  Leadership  Model.  Given  her  man¬ 
date,  as  well  as  her  previous  critiques  of  “militaristic”  Arctic  strategies,10 
it  is  no  surprise  that  her  efforts  emphasized  environmental  and  human 
security  considerations.  Her  interim  report  on  conservation  goals,  re¬ 
leased  in  October  2016,  identified  marine  conservation  opportunities  - 
and  revealed  how  broadly  she  interpreted  her  mandate  to  tackle  North¬ 
ern  (and  particularly  Inuit)  cultural,  socio-economic,  and  political  chal¬ 
lenges.  “While  conservation  concerns  inform  many  aspects  of  northern 
land  claims  agreements,  Arctic  peoples  and  their  representative  organi¬ 
zations  and  governments  are  far  more  preoccupied  with  issues  related  to 
supporting  strong  families,  communities  and  building  robust  econo¬ 
mies,”  Simon  explained  in  her  report.  “Closing  [the  basic  gaps  between 
what  exists  in  the  Arctic  and  what  other  Canadians  take  for  granted]  is 
what  northerners,  across  the  Arctic,  wanted  to  speak  to  me  about  as  an 
urgent  priority.  Reconciliation  is  inextricably  tied  to  this  reality.”11 

Relationship-building  also  extended  to  the  international  sphere,  with 
the  Trudeau  government  emphasizing  multilateral  and  bilateral  coop¬ 
eration  in  line  with  a  more  “nuanced”  foreign  policy.  Building  on  the 
new  prime  minister’s  promise  that  Canada  would  have  a  more  “compas- 
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sionate  and  constructive  voice  in  the  world”  under  the  Liberals  after  a 
decade  of  Conservative  rule,  newly-appointed  Minister  of  Global  Affairs 
Stephane  Dion  called  for  renewed  “engagement”  with  Russia  in  Novem¬ 
ber  2015,  despite  Canada’s  ongoing  displeasure  with  Russian  expansion¬ 
ism  and  aggression  in  the  Ukraine.  While  the  Harper  Conservatives  had 
suspended  almost  all  bilateral  contact  with  Russia  after  the  latter  in¬ 
vaded  Crimea  in  March  2014,  Dion  stressed  that  this  extreme  stand  de¬ 
viated  from  the  actions  of  the  U.S.  and  other  G-7  partners.  “We  also 
need  to  think  about  our  national  interests  because  Russia  is  our 
neighbour  in  the  Arctic,”  the  minister  explained. 12  This  revised  stance 
provoked  debate  amongst  Canadian  commentators,  some  of  whom  wor¬ 
ried  that  this  would  send  the  wrong  signals  to  an  increasingly  assertive 
Putin  already  “pivoting”  towards  the  Arctic  as  a  “strategic  frontier.”13 
Others  suggested  that  the  intention  to  resume  cooperation  on  areas  of 
common  ground  in  Arctic  affairs  was  sensible  and  responsible.14  After 
Chrystia  Freeland  replaced  Dion  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Janu¬ 
ary  2017  and  adopted  a  stronger  line  against  Russia,15  however,  the  high- 
level  political  climate  for  bilateral  engagement  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  has  noticeably  cooled. 

Canada’s  most  important  international  relationship  is  with  the 
United  States,  with  bilateral  announcements  affirming  that  the 
neighbours  would  remain  “premier  partners”16  and  would  play  a  joint 
leadership  role  in  Arctic  (particularly  North  American  Arctic)  affairs. 
The  Trudeau-Obama  Joint  Statement  on  Environment,  Climate  Change, 
and  Arctic  Leadership  of  March  2016  articulated  several  priority  areas 
that  flowed  logically  from  the  work  that  Canada  had  promoted  as  chair 
of  the  Arctic  Council  from  2013-15. 17  Emphasizing  Indigenous  rights 
and  knowledge,  as  well  as  “natural  marine,  land  and  air  migrations  that 
know  no  borders,”  the  joint  statement  conceptualized  the  Arctic  as  “the 
frontline  of  climate  change”  and  articulated  four  main  objectives: 

1.  Conserving  Arctic  biodiversity  through  science-based  decision 
making  by  achieving  national  goals  for  land  and  marine  pro¬ 
tected  areas,  and  working  “directly  with  Indigenous  partners, 
state,  territorial  and  provincial  governments”  to  set  “a  new,  am¬ 
bitious  conservation  goal  for  the  Arctic  based  on  the  best  avail- 
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able  climate  science  and  knowledge,  Indigenous  and  non- 
Indigenous  alike. 

2.  Collaborating  with  “Indigenous  and  Arctic  governments,  lead¬ 
ers,  and  communities  to  more  broadly  and  respectfully”  incor¬ 
porate  Indigenous  science  and  traditional  knowledge  into  deci¬ 
sion-making. 

3.  Building  a  sustainable  Arctic  economy  based  on  scientific  evi¬ 
dence,  with  commercial  activities  occurring  “only  when  the 
highest  safety  and  environmental  standards  are  met,  including 
national  and  global  climate  and  environmental  goals,  and  In¬ 
digenous  rights  and  agreements.”  Sub-priorities  include:  estab¬ 
lish  low  impact  shipping  corridors  and  consistent  policies  for 
ship  operations,  taking  into  account  important  ecological  and 
cultural  areas,  vessel  traffic  patterns,  Indigenous  and  Northern 
Arctic  input,  and  increased  coast  guard  cooperation  of  our 
Coast  Guards;  seek  a  binding  international  agreement  to  prevent 
the  opening  of  unregulated  fisheries  in  the  Central  Arctic  Ocean, 
building  “on  a  precautionary,  science-based  principle  to  com¬ 
mercial  fishing  that  both  countries  have  put  in  place  in  their 
Arctic  waters”;  and  ensure  that  oil  and  gas  development  and  ex¬ 
ploration  activities  “align  with  science-based  standards  between 
the  two  nations  that  ensure  appropriate  preparation  for  operat¬ 
ing  in  Arctic  conditions,  including  robust  and  effective  well  con¬ 
trol  and  emergency  response  measures.” 

4.  Supporting  strong  Arctic  communities  by  “defining  new  ap¬ 
proaches  and  exchanging  best  practices  to  strengthen  the  resil¬ 
ience  of  Arctic  communities  and  continuing  to  support  the  well¬ 
being  of  Arctic  residents,  in  particular  respecting  the  rights  and 
territory  of  Indigenous  peoples.”  This  objective  stresses  that  “all 
Indigenous  Peoples  in  the  Arctic  are  vital  to  strengthening  and 
supporting  U.S.  and  Canadian  sovereignty  claims,”  and  both 
countries  “commit  to  working  in  partnership  to  implement  land 
claims  agreements  to  realize  the  social,  cultural  and  economic 
potential  of  all  Indigenous  and  Northern  communities.”  Priority 
areas  include  “innovative  renewable  energy  and  efficiency  alter- 
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natives  to  diesel”;  community  climate  change  adaptation;  “inno¬ 
vative  options  for  housing  and  infrastructure”;  and  “greater  ac¬ 
tion  to  address  the  serious  challenges  of  mental  wellness,  educa¬ 
tion,  Indigenous  language,  and  skill  development,  particularly 
among  Indigenous  youth.”18 

Indigenous  and  environmental  organizations  in  Canada  applauded  the 
statement,  with  national  Inuit  leader  Natan  Obed  stating  that  “the  final 
language  in  this  document  really  spoke  to  Inuit”  and  heralding  it  “a  tre¬ 
mendous  breakthrough  for  Indigenous  people  who  live  in  the  Arctic.”19 
Mary  Simon  also  described  the  statement  as  offering  “real  promise  in  its 
scope  and  in  its  focus  on  a  collaborative  process.  Taken  seriously,  along¬ 
side  the  implementation  of  the  United  Nations  Declaration  on  the 
Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  and  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Com¬ 
mission  of  Canada:  Calls  To  Action,  it  will  open  a  new  chapter  in  In¬ 
digenous  to  non-indigenous  relationships  and  partnership.”20 

Canada’s  Oceans  Protection  Plan,  unveiled  in  November  2016,  con¬ 
tained  several  provisions  to  enhance  Canada’s  marine  safety  system  that 
flowed  naturally  from  the  safe  shipping  objectives  promoted  in  the  joint 
statement.  “For  residents  of  Canada’s  North,  marine  transportation  is  an 
essential  lifeline,”  the  plan  observed.  “Ships  bring  food  and  other  goods 
necessary  for  survival,  while  representing  critical  jobs  and  employment 
opportunities.  Through  the  Oceans  Protection  Plan,  the  Government  of 
Canada  will  make  investments  to  make  Arctic  resupply  operations 
faster,  safer  and  more  efficient  for  remote  communities.”  The  govern¬ 
ment  committed  to  expand  the  number  of  Canadian  Coast  Guard 
(CCG)  Auxiliary  units  in  Arctic  communities,  thus  “bolstering  capacity 
to  respond  to  emergencies  and  pollution  incidents,”  as  well  as  setting  up 
a  seasonal  inshore  rescue  boat  station  to  enhance  Northern  search  and 
rescue  capacity.  Furthermore,  Canadian  Coast  Guard  icebreakers  would 
extend  their  operating  season  in  the  Arctic,  and  Canada  would  improve 
the  northern  operations  of  its  National  Aerial  Surveillance  Program. 
“Doing  so  will  improve  local  marine  pollution  reporting,  search  and  res¬ 
cue  capacity  and  satellite  monitoring  of  vessels  offshore,  which  also  sup¬ 
ports  Canadian  sovereignty,”  the  plan  noted.  It  also  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  better  coordinating  federal  emergency  responses  to  marine 
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emergencies  and  pollution  incidents  on  all  three  coasts,  in  close  coop¬ 
eration  with  Indigenous  and  local  communities.21 

This  explicit  emphasis  on  building  stronger  partnerships  with  In¬ 
digenous  peoples  and  with  coastal  communities  dovetails  with  broader 
government  approaches  to  safer  shipping,  environmental  security,  and 
economic  development.  “Indigenous  coastal  communities  share  ties  to 
Canada’s  oceans  that  span  generations,”  the  official  Oceans  Protection 
Plan  announcement  explained: 

They  rely  on  them  as  a  source  of  livelihood,  food  security,  and 
valuable  transportation  routes.  The  Oceans  Protection  Plan 
provides  Indigenous  coastal  communities  with  new  opportu¬ 
nities  to  protect,  preserve,  and  restore  Canada’s  oceans  and 
sea  routes. 

The  Government  of  Canada  needs  the  traditional  knowledge 
and  expertise  of  Canada’s  Indigenous  peoples  and  coastal 
communities  to  protect  its  coasts  and  waterways  more  effi¬ 
ciently.  They  have  been  safeguarding  Canada’s  waters  for 
years.  They  are  often  the  first  to  respond  to  marine  emergen¬ 
cies  and  can  be  the  most  affected  when  a  marine  pollution  in¬ 
cident  occurs.  They  have  valuable  insights  and  expertise  to 
contribute  to  more  effective  response  and  protection  of  our 
coasts.  Their  partnership  in  the  Oceans  Protection  Plan  is  a 
critical  element  of  Canada’s  marine  transportation  system.  22 

In  acknowledging  the  value  of  regional  partnerships  with  Indigenous 
and  local  communities  to  prepare  for  emergency  response  and  manage 
waterways,  the  plan  also  serves  as  a  model  for  federal  and  territorial 
partners  to  consider  when  framing  proposals  for  investments  in  en¬ 
hancement  Arctic  security  and  safety  capabilities  more  generally. 

Trudeau  and  Obama  followed  up  with  a  Joint  Arctic  Leaders’  State¬ 
ment  on  20  December  2016  that  sought  to  advance  the  objectives  that 
they  had  outlined  the  previous  March.  This  follow-up  announcement 
launched  concrete  actions  “ensuring  a  strong,  sustainable  and  viable 
Arctic  economy  and  ecosystem,  with  low-impact  shipping,  science  based 
management  of  marine  resources,  and  free  from  the  risks  of  offshore  oil 
and  gas  activity,”  that  would  “set  the  stage  for  deeper  partnerships  with 
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other  Arctic  nations,  including  through  the  Arctic  Council.”23  While 
framed  in  a  bilateral  and  international  context,  the  statement  again  pro¬ 
vides  strong  insight  into  Canada’s  domestic  Arctic  policy  goals.  “The 
overall  objective  is  to  support  Canada’s  commitments  to  reconciliation 
and  renewed  partnerships,  strong  Arctic  communities,  sustainable  Arc¬ 
tic  economies,  acting  within  the  realities  of  climate  change,  and  ensuring 
a  healthy  Arctic  environment,”  supplemental  information  from  Indige¬ 
nous  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada  explained.  In  the  Canadian  context, 
the  statement  laid  out  a  long  list  of  measures  designed  to  promote  “a 
strong,  sustainable  and  viable  Arctic  economy  and  ecosystem”: 

•  a  new  process  to  build  an  Arctic  Policy  Framework  co¬ 
developed  with  Indigenous,  territorial  and  provincial  partners, 
that  will  replace  Canada’s  Northern  Strategy; 

•  a  second  phase  of  northern  engagement  by  Minister  Bennett’s 
Special  Representative,  Ms.  Mary  Simon,  to  further  inform  the 
government’s  approach  to  Shared  Arctic  Leadership. 

•  a  one-year  project  working  with  northerners  to  build  a  vision 
and  a  plan  to  build  up  abundant  Arctic  fisheries  and  jobs  for 
Northerners; 

•  investments  that  will  enable  Northern  communities  to  acquire 
basic  marine  infrastructure  and  safety  equipment  to  help  sea¬ 
lifts  and  community  re-supply  operations; 

•  a  dedicated  five-year  project  to  engage  Northern  communities 
in  developing  a  shared  governance  and  management  model  for 
the  Northern  Marine  Transportation  Corridors  and  Arctic  ma¬ 
rine  shipping,  in  a  way  that  is  environmentally  and  socially  re¬ 
sponsible,  including  respecting  modern  northern  treaties;24 

•  additional  Marine  Safety  and  Security  inspector  jobs  to  ensure 
all  vessels  operating  in  the  Canadian  Arctic  meet  all  marine 
shipping  and  navigation  safety  requirements; 

•  direct  support  to  establishing  training  and  certification  pro¬ 
grams  for  ships  operating  in  polar  waters  at  Canada’s  Northern 
Marine  School,  including  a  new  transfer  payment  program  to 
support  Northern  and  Indigenous  people  entering  marine  jobs 
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(crew  members  for  the  Canadian  Coast  Guard,  Marine  Safety 
and  Security  inspectors  for  Transport  Canada,  and  workers  for 
the  marine  sector  at  large); 

•  reaffirming  the  creation  of  a  new  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  unit  in 
the  Arctic,  including  new  funding  for  Northern  communities  to 
purchase  boats  and  emergency  response  equipment; 

•  reaffirming  increased  icebreaking  services  by  the  Canadian 
Coast  Guard,  to  ensure  safe  passage  of  vessels  through  Arctic 
waters; 

•  reaffirming  extended  coverage  of  hydrographic  charting  and 
navigational  information  to  Canada’s  23  highest  priority  ports 
and  waterways  with  significant  coverage  in  the  Arctic; 

•  launching  a  new  process  with  Northern  and  Indigenous  part¬ 
ners  to  explore  options  to  protect  the  “last  ice  area”25  within  Ca¬ 
nadian  waters,  in  a  way  that  benefits  communities  and  ecosys¬ 
tems; 

•  reaffirming  commitment  to  complete  a  plan  and  timeline  to  de¬ 
ploy  innovative  renewable  energy  and  efficiency  alternatives  to 
diesel  in  the  Arctic; 

•  announcing  all  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  waters  as  indefinitely  off 
limits  to  new  offshore  oil  and  gas  licences,  to  be  tested  every  5 
years  by  a  science-based  review  taking  into  account  marine  and 
climate  change  science;26  and 

•  announcing  a  one-year  consultation  with  existing  offshore  oil 
and  gas  permit  holders  on  their  interests.27 

The  most  controversial  element  of  the  December  2016  joint  state¬ 
ment  related  to  the  federal-level  decision  to  suspend  the  issuance  of  new 
Arctic  offshore  oil  and  gas  licences.  “This  is  due  to  the  irreplaceable 
value  of  Arctic  waters  for  Indigenous  and  Northern  communities’  sub¬ 
sistence  and  cultures,”  an  official  statement  explained.  “The  vulnerabil¬ 
ity  of  communities  and  the  supporting  ecosystems  to  an  oil  spill,  as  well 
as  the  unique  logistical,  operational,  safety  and  scientific  challenges  to 
oil  extraction  and  spill  response  in  Arctic  waters  also  represent  unprece- 
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dented  challenges.”28  Given  that  there  was  little  to  no  offshore  activity  at 
the  time  of  the  announcement,  it  did  not  immediately  affect  local  and 
regional  economic  interests.  Nevertheless,  the  federal  government’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  consult  with  territorial  officials  prior  to  the  announcement  upset 
the  Northern  premiers  -  particularly  in  light  of  all  the  Trudeau  govern¬ 
ment’s  messaging  about  the  centrality  of  partnerships  with  territorial 
governments  and  Indigenous  organizations  in  its  new  approach  to  in¬ 
tergovernmental  relationships.29  Arctic  commentator  Heather  Exner- 
Pirot  suggested  that  the  December  2016  statement  “departs  from  Can¬ 
ada’s  prioritization  of  Northerners  in  its  Arctic  policy,  ...  aligning]  Ca¬ 
nadian  Arctic  foreign  policy  more  squarely  with  American  inclinations” 
as  well  as  demonstrating  the  influence  of  “environmentalist  groups  such 
as  WWF  and  Oceans  North  Canada,  whose  agendas  are  clearly  evident 
in  the  documents  and  who  boast  alumni  currently  in  senior  Canadian 
government  roles.”30 

Exner-Pirot  also  highlighted  that  the  commitment  to  co-develop  a 
new  Arctic  Policy  Framework  with  Northerners,  territorial  and  provin¬ 
cial  governments,  and  First  Nations,  Inuit,  and  Metis  people,  included 
the  promise  of  “an  Inuit-specific  component”  in  this  policy.  In  her  as¬ 
sessment,  this  revealed  how  the  government  “privileges  the  Inuit”  over 
other  Northern  Indigenous  peoples.31  The  signing  of  an  Inuit-Crown 
Partnership  agreement  between  Trudeau  and  Inuit  Tapiriit  Kanatami 
president  Natan  Obed  in  February  2017,  coupled  with  the  release  of 
Mary  Simon’s  vision  for  an  Arctic  Policy  Framework  the  following 
month,  could  be  considered  evidence  of  this  privileged  status.  Simon 
explained  that  she  interpreted  her  advisory  mandate  as  seeking  answers 
to  two  overarching  questions:  “Why,  in  spite  of  substantive  progress 
over  the  past  40  years,  including  remarkable  achievements  such  as  land 
claims  agreements,  constitutional  inclusion  and  precedent- setting  court 
rulings,  does  the  Arctic  continue  to  exhibit  among  the  worst  national 
social  indicators  for  basic  wellness?  Why,  with  all  these  hard-earned 
tools  of  empowerment,  do  many  individuals  and  families  not  feel  em¬ 
powered  and  healthy?”  In  response,  she  categorized  the  main  challenges 
inhibiting  Arctic  development  into  four  categories:  education  and  lan¬ 
guage,  research  and  Indigenous  knowledge,  infrastructure  gaps  (particu¬ 
larly  broadband,  housing,  and  energy),  conservation  and  the  need  for 
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Indigenous  protected  areas.  “There  is  no  other  region  of  Canada  that  has 
experienced  the  breadth  and  pace  of  geo-political  development  in  the 
last  50  years  than  the  Arctic,”  Simon  noted.  Despite  obvious  linkages  to 
global  and  national  drivers,  she  emphasized  her  belief  “that  answers  will 
be  found  in  programs,  processes,  and  policies  that  enable  Arctic  leaders 
to  craft  and  support  their  own  community-based  and  community- 
driven  solutions.”  Her  bottom- up  approach,  to  be  devised  by  Arctic 
leaders  and  funded  by  federal  money,  was  based  on  her  vision  of  an  “in¬ 
clusive,  mutually  respectful  and  trustful  process”  that  adhered  to  various 
“principles  of  partnership”  (see  table  10.1)  that  privileged  Indigenous 
rights  and  Indigenous  knowledge.  The  only  reference  to  sovereignty  re¬ 
lated  to  “a  concerted  effort  to  promote  and  protect  Canadian  sover¬ 
eignty  in  the  Arctic”  in  the  previous  forty  years,  and  the  only  references 
to  security  related  to  food  security.32 

These  elements  of  Trudeau  government’s  Arctic  agenda  indicate  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  primacy  of  socio- cultural  and  environmental  priorities  over 
the  more  hard  security,  resource  development  emphasis  attributed  to 
the  Harper  government.33  Although  conventional  sovereignty-security 
rhetoric  is  conspicuously  absent,  the  few  political  speeches  that  the  Lib¬ 
eral  government’s  representatives  have  given  on  international  Arctic 
issues  have  resurrected  romantic,  nationalistic  images  that  extol  Can¬ 
ada’s  pride  and  unique  responsibilities  as  a  Northern  nation  —  similar 
to  those  that  featured  so  prominently  in  the  Harper  government’s 
speeches  (and  those  of  his  political  predecessors).34  For  example,  Par¬ 
liamentary  Secretary  for  Global  Affairs  Pamela  Goldsmith-Jones,  deliv¬ 
ering  a  speech  on  behalf  of  Minister  Dion  to  mark  the  twentieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Arctic  Council  in  September  2016,  proclaimed: 

Yes,  we  have  a  northern  soul:  ‘The  true  north  strong  and  free.’ 

Few  places  on  earth  evoke  more  glorious  images  than  the 
North.  It  is  the  land  of  the  aurora,  where  the  northern  lights 
dance  across  the  darkened  sky  at  nightfall,  and  the  land  of  the 
midnight  sun  and  of  polar  days  that  go  on  forever  under  light 
that  never  fades. 
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Figure  1:  Principles  of  Partnership 

1.  Understanding  and  honouring  the  intent  of  Section  35  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  Act  of  1982:  All  partners  should  understand  and  honour  Canada's 
commitment  to  upholding  Section  35  of  the  Constitution  and  strive  to 
achieve  forward  momentum  in  defining  how  Section  35  can  be  applied 
to  evolving  policy  and  program  initiatives. 

2.  Reconciliation:  Reconciliation  in  partnerships  and  policy-making  in¬ 
volves,  at  a  minimum,  a  commitment  to  restoring  relationships,  seeing 
things  differently  than  before,  and  making  changes  in  power  relation¬ 
ships. 

3.  Equality,  trust,  and  mutual  respect:  A  true  partnership  has  to  be  built 
on  equality,  trust,  transparency  and  respectful  disagreement. 

4.  Flexible  and  adaptive  policy:  Nation -building  in  the  Arctic  will  not  be 
found  in  one-size-fits-all  policy  solutions.  Policies  need  to  adjust  and 
adapt  to  circumstances. 

5.  Arctic  leaders  know  their  needs:  Recognize  that  Arctic  leaders  know 
their  priorities  and  what  is  required  to  achieve  success. 

6.  Community-based  solutions:  Local  leadership  must  be  recognized  and 
enabled  to  ensure  community-based  and  community-driven  solutions. 

7.  Confidence  in  capacity:  An  effective  partnership  has  confidence  in, 
and  builds  on,  the  capacities  that  are  brought  into  the  partnership,  but 
also  recognizes  when  capacity  gaps  need  addressing. 

8.  Understanding  and  honouring  agreements:  The  signing  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  partnership.  Signatories  need  to  rou¬ 
tinely  inform  themselves  of  agreements,  act  on  the  spirit  and  intent, 
recognize  capacity  needs,  respect  their  obligations,  ensure  substantive 
progress  is  made  on  implementation,  expedite  the  resolution  of  dis¬ 
putes,  and  involve  partners  in  any  discussions  that  would  lead  to 
changes  in  agreements. 

9.  Respecting  Indigenous  knowledge:  Indigenous  and  local  knowledge 
must  be  valued  and  promoted  equally  to  western  science,  in  research, 
planning  and  decision-making. 

Source:  Mary  Simon,  Minister's  Special  Representative  on  Arctic  Leader¬ 
ship,  A  New  Shared  Arctic  Leadership  Model,  March  2017, 

https://www.aadnc-aandc.gc.ca/eng/1492708558500/1492709024236. 
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Our  northern  belonging  fills  us  with  pride — a  pride  that  we 
owe  first  and  foremost  to  the  Canadians  who  actually  live  in 
the  North.  ...  It  is  all  the  more  important  to  remember  that  the 
well-being  of  northern  people  is  being  challenged  by  great 
shifts  in  the  North’s  physical  and  economic  environments. 

The  Arctic  is  attracting  more  and  more  economic  activity.  It 
will  be  the  site  of  major,  new  economic  projects.  Its  resources 
are  increasingly  coveted.  Its  navigation  routes  are  opening.  All 
the  while,  its  ecosystem  remains  as  fragile  as  ever. 

The  North  is  an  essential  part  of  our  future  and  a  place  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  potential.  More  than  ever,  the  world  will  count  on 
Canada  as  a  responsible  steward  of  this  great  barometer  of  our 
planet.  Northern  resources,  explored  responsibly,  offer  huge 
potential  for  increased  economic  development.  But  if  these  re¬ 
sources  are  exploited  irresponsibly,  it  will  be  a  disaster  not  on¬ 
ly  for  us  but  for  all  of  humanity.35 

A  few  weeks  later,  Goldsmith-Jones  told  the  Arctic  Circle  in  Reykjavik 
that,  “for  Canadians,  the  North  captures  our  imagination  like  no  other 
part  of  our  country.”36  This  Arctic  exceptionalism,  which  firmly  embeds 
the  North  in  national  identity  politics,  inspires  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
serving  as  a  call  to  action  to  protect  Northerners  and  the  environment 
from  emerging  threats — an  obligation  that  all  Canadians  are  asked  to 
bear. 

While  the  priorities  articulated  in  the  U.S.-Canada  joint  statements 
on  the  Arctic  in  March  and  December  2016  reflect  Canadian  political 
interests,  they  have  found  less  enthusiastic  support  from  the  Trump  ad¬ 
ministration  than  they  did  with  Obama.  “The  joint  statement  marked 
Obama’s  final  push  to  use  his  executive  powers  to  lock  his  legacy  of  Arc¬ 
tic  climate  change,  environmental  and  sustainable  development  into 
law,  but  unfortunately  without  the  backing  of  Congress  or  the 
new  president-elect,”  commentator  John  Higginbotham  noted.  Trump’s 
election,  however,  promised  to  slow  “the  momentum  of  these  historic 
bilateral  Arctic  understandings.”  During  his  campaign,  Trump  had 
committed  to  “sharply  reverse  Obama’s  policies  on  climate  change,  en¬ 
vironment  and  international  investment  and  trade  flows,”  placing  Can¬ 
ada  in  a  precarious  position  to  suffer  “collateral  damage  from  American 
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measures.”  Higginbotham  suggested  that  Canada  faced  the  challenge  of 
“educating]  the  Trump  administration  that  it  needs  continued  strong 
partnership  with  Canada  on  North  American  Arctic  issues  of  common 
interest  because  of  the  region’s  size,  location,  resource  potential,  history 
of  partnership  and  shared  values.”  Priority  areas  included  transportation 
and  resource  infrastructure,  modernizing  the  North  American  Aero¬ 
space  Defense  Command  (NORAD),  and  improved  marine  systems.37 
Given  strains  in  the  bilateral  relationship  over  trade  and  other  issues,  the 
Arctic  has  not  been  high  on  the  Canada-U.S.  agenda.  The  joint  state¬ 
ment  released  by  President  Trump  and  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  when 
they  met  in  February  2017  made  no  mention  of  the  Arctic  whatsoever, 
although  it  did  emphasize  their  partnership  as  “indispensable  allies  in 
the  defense  of  North  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  through 
NATO  and  other  multilateral  efforts,”  with  NORAD  illustrating  “the 
strength  of  our  mutual  commitment.”38 

Strong,  Secure,  Engaged:  Situating  the  Arctic  in  Canada’s 
Defence  Policy 

Everything  the  Defence  team  does  to  better  anticipate  threats, 
understand  the  complex  security  environment  and  adapt  to  a 
rapidly  changing  world  is  done  with  a  single  objective  in 
mind:  ensuring  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  achieves  success 
on  operations.  The  Canadian  Armed  Forces  is  fundamentally 
focused  on  delivering  results,  whether  it  is  battling  through 
harsh  conditions  to  save  someone  in  distress  in  the  Canadian 
Arctic,  working  with  other  Canadian  government  partners  to 
help  deliver  life-saving  assistance  after  a  natural  disaster  at 
home  or  abroad,  or  engaging  in  combat  to  defeat  potential  ad¬ 
versaries  or  protect  vulnerable  populations  from  those  seeking 
to  harm  them,  in  the  context  of  United  Nations  or  other  peace 
operations. 

DND,  Strong,  Secure,  Engaged,  p.81 

What  roles  should  we  anticipate  for  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces,  as 
well  as  other  government  departments  and  agencies,  in  Arctic  defence, 
security,  and  safety  as  the  region’s  political,  strategic,  socio-economic, 
and  physical  landscapes  continue  to  evolve? 
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The  Liberals  promised  in  their  2015  election  platform  to  maintain 
current  National  Defence  spending  levels,  pledging  “a  renewed  focus  on 
surveillance  and  control  of  Canadian  territory  and  approaches,  particu¬ 
larly  our  Arctic  regions,”  and  an  “increase  [in]  the  size  of  the  Canadian 
Rangers.”39  Rather  than  repudiating  Harper’s  promised  investments  in 
enhanced  Arctic  defence  capabilities,  the  Trudeau  Government  has  ex¬ 
tended  them.  Canada’s  June  2017  defence  policy,  Strong,  Secure,  En¬ 
gaged  (SSE),  reinforces  that  the  Arctic  remains  an  area  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  and  focus.  “To  succeed  in  an  unpredictable  and  complex  security 
environment,”  it  commits  to  “increase  [the  military’s]  presence  in  the 
Arctic  over  the  long-term  and  work  cooperatively  with  Arctic  part- 

”40 

ners. 

The  defence  policy  statement  reiterates  longstanding  images  of  the 
Arctic  as  a  region  undergoing  massive  change.  “The  Arctic  region  repre¬ 
sents  an  important  international  crossroads  where  issues  of  climate 
change,  international  trade,  and  global  security  meet,”  SSE  describes. 
Rather  than  promoting  a  narrative  of  inherent  competition  or  impend¬ 
ing  conflict,  however,  the  narrative  points  out  that  “Arctic  states  have 
long  cooperated  on  economic,  environmental,  and  safety  issues,  particu¬ 
larly  through  the  Arctic  Council,  the  premier  body  for  cooperation  in 
the  region.  All  Arctic  states  have  an  enduring  interest  in  continuing  this 
productive  collaboration.”41  This  last  sentence  suggests  that  Russia  (de¬ 
scribed  elsewhere  in  the  policy  document  as  a  state  “willing  to  test  the 
international  security  environment”  that  had  reintroduced  “a  degree  of 
major  power  competition”)  does  not  inherently  threaten  Arctic  stability 
given  its  vested  interests  in  the  region.  Accordingly,  the  drivers  of  Arctic 
change  cited  in  SSE  emphasize  the  rise  of  security  and  safety  challenges 
rather  than  conventional  defence  threats,  thus  confirming  the  line  of 
reasoning  that  has  become  well  entrenched  in  defence  planning  over  the 
last  decade:42 

Climate  change,  combined  with  advancements  in  technology, 
is  leading  to  an  increasingly  accessible  Arctic.  A  decade  ago, 
few  states  or  firms  had  the  ability  to  operate  in  the  Arctic.  To¬ 
day,  state  and  commercial  actors  from  around  the  world  seek 
to  share  in  the  longer  term  benefits  of  an  accessible  Arctic. 

Over  time,  this  interest  is  expected  to  generate  a  correspond- 
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ing  rise  in  commercial  interest,  research  and  tourism  in  and 
around  Canada’s  northern  territory.  This  rise  in  activity  will 
also  bring  increased  safety  and  security  demands  related  to 
search  and  rescue  and  natural  or  man-made  disasters  to  which 
Canada  must  be  ready  to  respond.43 

In  the  context  of  being  “strong  at  home,”  SSE  explains  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Forces  will  “maintain  a  robust  capacity  to  respond  to  a  range  of 
domestic  emergencies,  including  by  providing  military  support  to  civil¬ 
ian  organizations  on  national  security  and  law  enforcement  matters 
when  called  upon,  engaging  in  rapid  disaster  response,  and  contributing 
to  effective  search  and  rescue  operations.”  As  a  desired  end  state,  the 
policy  anticipates  that,  once  implemented,  Canada’s  military  “will  have 
improved  mobility  and  reach  in  Canada’s  northernmost  territories,”  and 
established  a  “greater  presence  in  the  Arctic  over  the  longer-term.”  This 
is  not  described  as  presence  for  the  sake  of  presence.  Instead,  “Canadi¬ 
ans  can  be  confident  that  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  will  remain  ready 
to  act  in  the  service  of  Canadians  -  from  coast  to  coast  to  coast  -  and 
sustain  a  continuous  watch  over  Canada’s  land  mass  and  air  and  sea  ap¬ 
proaches,  an  area  of  more  than  10  million  square  kilometres,  ensuring 
timely  and  effective  response  to  crises.”44 

Towards  these  ends,  Canada’s  defence  policy  places  an  explicit  em¬ 
phasis  on  a  “Whole  of  Government”  approach  to  achieve  its  national 
security  and  public  safety  objectives.  “While  operating  in  Canada’s 
North,  we  often  work  in  close  partnership  with  other  federal,  territorial, 
and  local  partners,”  the  statement  observes.  “As  such,  we  will  leverage 
our  new  capabilities  to  help  build  the  capacity  of  whole-of-government 
partners  to  help  them  deliver  their  mandates  in  Canada’s  North,  and 
support  broader  Government  of  Canada  priorities  in  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gion.”45  This  echoes  the  messaging  from  previous  DND/CAF  Arctic 
strategic  and  operational  documents  over  the  last  decade,  which  plan 
and  prepare  to  support  activities  such  as  search  and  rescue  (SAR),  major 
transportation  disasters,  environmental  disasters,  pandemics,  loss  of 
essential  services  (i.e.,  potable  water,  power,  fuel  supplies),  organized 
crime,  foreign  state  or  non-state  actor  intelligence  gathering  activities, 
attacks  on  critical  infrastructure,  food  security  and  disruptions  to  local 
hunting,  and  transportation  practices  caused  by  shipping  or  resource 
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development.46  In  resonance  with  the  broader  thrust  of  Canada’s  Arctic 
policies,  SSE  also  highlights  that  “Indigenous  communities  are  at  the 
heart  of  Canada’s  North”  and  commits  “to  expand  and  deepen  our  ex¬ 
tensive  relationships  with  these  communities,  particularly  through  the 
Canadian  Rangers  and  Junior  Canadian  Rangers.”  This  also  entails  “en¬ 
gaging  local  populations  as  part  of  routine  operations  and  exercises”47  — 
a  practice  that  has  been  adopted  over  the  last  decade  and  connects  to  the 
emphasis  on  local  empowerment  espoused  by  Mary  Simon  and  other 
Northern  leaders.48 

Canada’s  defence  policy  also  specified  ongoing  or  new  investments  in 
Arctic  capabilities  across  the  three  armed  services  that  will  be  integrated 
“into  a  ‘system-of-systems’  approach  to  Arctic  surveillance,  comprising 
air,  land,  sea,  and  space  assets  connected  through  modern  technology.”49 
Identifying  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy’s  principal  domestic  challenge  as 
“the  need  to  operate  in  the  Arctic,  alongside  the  Canadian  Coast  Guard, 
and  alongside  allied  partners,”  the  government  confirmed  that  it  would 
acquire  five  or  six  Arctic  and  Offshore  Patrol  Ships  (AOPS)  to  “provide 
armed,  sea-borne  surveillance  of  Canadian  waters,  including  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic.  They  will  enforce  sovereignty,  cooperating  with  partners,  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  will  provide  the  Government  of  Canada  with  awareness 
of  activities  in  Canada’s  waters.”50  The  Canadian  Army  will  receive  “a 
new  family  of  Arctic-capable  land  vehicles”  (all-terrain  vehicles,  snow¬ 
mobiles  and  larger  tracked  semi-amphibious  utility  vehicles)  to  improve 
its  operational  capabilities  in  the  North.51  To  meet  joint  intelligence, 
surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  requirements,  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  will  implement  “sensor  and  communication  solutions  that  are 
specifically  tailored  to  the  Arctic  environment,”  as  well  as  a  new  Cana¬ 
dian  multi-mission  aircraft  to  replace  the  CP- 140  Aurora  Long-Range 
Maritime  Patrol  Aircraft  and  new  space-based  communications  and 
surveillance  systems.52  Building  on  previous  investments  to  bolster  Arc¬ 
tic  capabilities  (discussed  in  this  book),  these  new  platforms,  vehicles, 
and  systems  should  serve  as  critical  enablers  to  deliver  positive  effects 
across  a  broad  spectrum  of  defence,  security,  and  safety  missions. 

Rather  than  adopting  unilateralist  messaging  suggesting  a  need  for 
Canada  to  defend  its  Arctic  interests  independently  (owing  to  potential 
sovereignty  threats),  SSE  affirms  the  compatibility  between  exercising 
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sovereignty  and  collaboration  with  international  partners.  “Canada  re¬ 
mains  committed  to  exercising  the  full  extent  of  its  sovereignty  in  Can¬ 
ada’s  North,  and  will  continue  to  carefully  monitor  military  activities  in 
the  region  and  conduct  defence  operations  and  exercises  as  required,” 
the  policy  explains.  Concurrently,  “Canada’s  renewed  focus  on  the  sur¬ 
veillance  and  control  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  will  be  complemented  by 
close  collaboration  with  select  Arctic  partners,  including  the  United 
States,  Norway  and  Denmark,  to  increase  surveillance  and  monitoring 
of  the  broader  Arctic  region.”53  Commitments  to  “renew  the  North 
Warning  System  (NWS)  and  modernize  elements  of  NORAD”  flow 
from  Canada’s  longstanding  bilateral  defence  arrangements  with  the 
U.S.  to  jointly  monitor  and  control  the  air  and  maritime  approaches  to 
the  continent.54  The  policy  also  notes  that  while  the  eight  Arctic  states 
(Canada,  the  U.S.,  Denmark/Greenland,  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Finland,  and  Russia)  “rightfully  remain  the  primary  actors  in  the  Arctic, 
Canada  recognizes  the  increasing  interest  of  non-Arctic  states  and  or¬ 
ganizations  and  will  work  cooperatively  with  all  willing  partners  to  ad¬ 
vance  shared  interests  on  safety  and  security.”55 

While  careful  to  acknowledge  Russia’s  rights  and  interests  as  an 
Arctic  state,  the  defence  policy  also  notes  its  role  in  the  resurgence  of 
major  power  competition  globally  and  concomitant  implications  for 
peace  and  security.56  “NATO  Allies  and  other  like-minded  states  have 
been  re-examining  how  to  deter  a  wide  spectrum  of  challenges  to  the 
international  order  by  maintaining  advanced  conventional  military 
capabilities  that  could  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  conflict  with  a  ‘near- 
peer,’”  the  policy  notes  in  the  “state  competition”  section  that 
immediately  precedes  the  discussion  about  a  changing  Arctic. 
Highlighting  that  “NATO  has  also  increased  its  attention  to  Russia’s 
ability  to  project  force  from  its  Arctic  territory  into  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  its  potential  to  challenge  NATO’s  collective  defence  posture,”  the 
policy  makes  clear  that  “Canada  and  its  NATO  Allies  have  been  clear 
that  the  Alliance  will  be  ready  to  deter  and  defend  against  any  potential 
threats,  including  against  sea  lines  of  communication  and  maritime 
approaches  to  Allied  territory  in  the  North  Atlantic.”57  Despite  Canada’s 
reticence  to  have  NATO  adopt  an  explicit  Arctic  role  over  the  past  dec- 
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Table  10.2:  Enhancing  Arctic  Capability 

To  enhance  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces’  ability  to  operate  in  the  Arctic 

and  adapt  to  a  changed  security  environment,  the  Defence  team  will: 

106.  Enhance  the  mobility,  reach  and  footprint  of  the  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  in  Canada’s  North  to  support  operations,  exercises,  and 
the  Canadian  Armed  Forces’  ability  to  project  force  into  the  re¬ 
gion. 

107.  Align  the  Canadian  Air  Defence  Identification  Zone  (CADIZ) 
with  our  sovereign  airspace. 

108.  Enhance  and  expand  the  training  and  effectiveness  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Rangers  to  improve  their  functional  capabilities  within  the 
Canadian  Armed  Forces. 

109.  Collaborate  with  the  United  States  on  the  development  of  new 
technologies  to  improve  Arctic  surveillance  and  control,  includ¬ 
ing  the  renewal  of  the  North  Warning  System. 

110.  Conduct  joint  exercises  with  Arctic  allies  and  partners  and  sup¬ 
port  the  strengthening  of  situational  awareness  and  information 
sharing  in  the  Arctic,  including  with  NATO. 

Source:  Strong,  Secure,  Engaged,  p.20,  113. 


ade,58  the  inclusion  of  this  reference  -  as  well  as  the  commitment  to 
“support  the  strengthening  of  situational  awareness  and  information 
sharing  in  the  Arctic,  including  with  NATO”59  -  indicates  a  significant 
shift  in  official  position. 

Final  Reflections 

Important  questions  and  debates  related  to  Russia’s  intentions  and 
investments  in  reinvigorating  its  Arctic  defence  forces,  NATO’s  role  in 
the  circumpolar  world,  and  Canada’s  long-standing  continental  defence 
relationship  with  the  United  States  need  not  push  “soft”  security  and 
safety  considerations  to  the  margins.  Indeed,  given  the  multi¬ 
dimensional  nature  of  emerging  Arctic  challenges,  the  Government  of 
Canada  has  already  adopted  definitions  of  Arctic  security  that  move  be¬ 
yond  traditional  frameworks  fixated  on  military  conflict  to  emphasize 
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broader  human  and  environmental  issues — the  most  pressing  Arctic 
security  and  safety  concerns  according  to  government  and  Northern 
representatives.60 

As  noted  above,  in  2016  the  Trudeau  Government  announced  its  in¬ 
tention  to  refresh  Canada’s  Northern  Strategy  (2009)  and  Statement  on 
Canada’s  Arctic  Foreign  Policy  (2010)  in  a  new  Arctic  and  Northern  Pol¬ 
icy  Framework  for  Canada  that  would  incorporate  both  domestic  and 
international  aspects.  Rooted  in  the  principle  of  co-development  with 
Northerners,  Territorial  and  Provincial  governments,  and  First  Nations, 
Inuit,  and  Metis  People,  this  “whole  of  government”  initiative  has  in¬ 
volved  unprecedented  collaboration  across  33  federal  departments,  as 
well  as  partnerships  with  Northerners  and  other  stakeholders,  on  how  to 
move  forward  with  policy-making.  Although  the  Framework  remains  a 
work  in  progress  and  has  not  been  released,  the  consultation  process 
affirmed  six  key  thematic  areas: 

•  Education,  skills  development  and  capacity  building  will  unlock 
economic  opportunities; 

•  Investment  in  social,  transportation,  energy  and  connectivity  in¬ 
frastructure  supports  all  priorities; 

•  Climate  change  is  a  lived  reality  in  Canada’s  Arctic  and  impacts 
all  sectors; 

•  Science  and  Indigenous  Knowledge  can  and  must  be  brought 
together; 

•  Domestic  and  international  spheres  cannot  be  considered  in  iso¬ 
lation;  and 

•  Security,  safety  and  defence  are  linked  to  the  economic,  social 
and  environmental  well-being  of  Northerners 

These  thematic  areas  are  all  linked  in  a  people-centric  approach,  with 
the  well-being  of  people  and  communities  core  to  both  domestic  policy 
and  to  Canada’s  global  Arctic  leadership.  Accordingly,  collaboration  and 
partnership  are  predicated  on  ideas  that  Canadians  living  in  the  Arctic 
are  best  placed  to  make  decisions  in  areas  that  impact  them,  Indigenous- 
Crown  partnerships  are  key  to  addressing  socio-economic  gaps  and 
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moving  forward  together,  and  the  economic  potential  of  the  Arctic 
should  be  developed  to  the  benefit  of  Northern  residents. 

In  summary,  Canada  remains  committed  to  working  with  its  cir¬ 
cumpolar  neighbours  to  ensure  Arctic  remains  a  zone  of  peace  and  sta¬ 
bility.  Although  increasing  traffic  and  foreign  presence  heightens  safety 
and  security  concerns  in  the  region,  blurring  the  lines  between  security, 
trade,  investment,  development,  economic,  and  foreign  policy,  regional 
governance  remains  sophisticated  and  resilient.  The  Arctic  Council,  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  (UNCLOS),  Polar  Code,  UN  Framework 
Convention  on  Climate  Change,  Biodiversity  Convention,  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Maritime  Organization  (IMO)  provide  important  mechanisms  to 
engage  with  other  Arctic  states  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Furthermore, 
despite  current  tensions  with  Russia,  we  still  cooperate  on  areas  of  mu¬ 
tual  interest  in  an  Arctic  Council  context,  such  as  food  security,  science, 
permafrost,  and  emergency  preparedness  (including  for  search  and  res¬ 
cue  operations,  maritime  disaster,  and  oil  spill  response).  As  Canada 
seeks  to  position  itself  as  a  “Global  Arctic  leader,”  it  cannot  help  but  look 
across  the  North  Pole  and  consider  how  its  circumpolar  plans  align  with 
those  of  the  Russian  Federation,  even  if  the  coming  years  bring  an  inten¬ 
sification  of  resurgent  strategic  competition  and  divergent  interests 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  3 


Arctic  security  perspectives 
from  Russia 


Alexander  SERGUNIN* 


Russia’s  security  strategies  in  the  Arctic  are  a  matter  of  ongoing  con¬ 
troversy  both  in  the  mass  media  and  amongst  members  of  the  academic 
community. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Ukrainian  crisis  and  Moscow’s  military  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  Syrian  conflict  have  spurred  new  accusations  of  Russia  being 
an  aggressive  and  militarist  power,  not  only  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  but  also  in  the  Arctic.1 

According  to  some  Western  analysts,  because  of  Russia’s  economic 
weakness  and  technological  backwardness,  the  country  tends  to  resort  to 
military- coercive  instruments  to  protect  its  national  interests  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic.  By  extension,  this  could  inevitably  lead  to  a  regional  arms  race,  re¬ 
militarization  of  the  High  North,  and  military  conflict.  According  to  this 
logic,  these  analysts  expected  that  Moscow  would  dramatically  increase 
its  military  activities  and  presence  in  the  region,  as  well  as  accelerate  its 
military  modernization  programs,  in  the  wake  of  the  Ukrainian  and  Syr¬ 
ian  crises.2 

These  concerns  did  not  materialize.  Instead  of  significantly  expand¬ 
ing  its  military  build-up  and  military  activities  in  the  region,  the  Krem¬ 
lin  made  the  socio-economic  development  of  the  Arctic  Zone  of  the 
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Russian  Federation  (AZRF)  a  priority.  In  parallel,  Moscow  managed  to 
bracket  out  Arctic  cooperation  from  its  current  tensions  with  the  West 
so  that  it  could  maintain  relations  with  other  regional  players  on  a  coop¬ 
erative  track. 

This  chapter  explores  whether  Russia  is  really  a  revisionist  power  in 
the  Arctic  or  whether  Russia’s  actions  can  be  evaluated  in  more  positive 
terms,  particularly  as  a  country  that  is  interested  in  the  region’s  security 
and  stability,  and  open  to  international  cooperation  in  the  High  North. 
Before  addressing  this  main  research  question,  however,  the  Russian 
threat  perceptions  and  doctrinal  underpinnings  of  Moscow’s  military 
strategy  in  the  region  should  be  analyzed. 

Threat  perceptions  and  security  doctrines 

In  the  decade  after  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Kremlin  paid 
little  attention  to  the  Arctic.  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  region 
lost  its  former  military- strategic  significance  for  Moscow  as  a  zone  of 
potential  confrontation  with  the  U.S./NATO.  In  the  Yeltsin  era,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  potential  of  the  region  was  underestimated.  Moreover,  in  the 
1990s,  Russia’s  Arctic  regions  were  perceived  by  the  federal  government 
as  a  burden  or  source  of  various  socioeconomic  problems  rather  than  an 
economically  promising  region.  Moscow  almost  abandoned  the  far 
northern  regions  which  had  to  rely  on  themselves  (or  foreign  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance)  for  sustenance. 

The  situation  started  to  change  slowly  in  the  early  2000s,  when  the 
general  socioeconomic  situation  in  Russia  improved  and  the  Putin  gov¬ 
ernment  -  with  its  ambitious  agenda  of  Russia’s  revival  -  came  to 
power.  President  Dmitry  Medvedev  approved  the  first  Russian  post- 
Soviet  Arctic  strategy  titled  Foundations  of  the  State  Policy  of  the  Russian 
Federation  in  the  Arctic  Up  to  and  Beyond  2020.3  The  six-page  document 
listed  the  Russian  national  interests  in  the  region  as  follows:  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  Arctic;  to  turn  the  Northern  Sea  Route  (NSR)  into  a 
unified  national  transport  corridor  and  line  of  communication;  and  to 
maintain  the  region  as  a  zone  of  peace  and  international  cooperation. 
According  to  plans,  the  multifaceted  development  of  the  northern  terri¬ 
tories  is  expected  to  culminate  in  the  Arctic  becoming  Russia’s  “leading 
strategic  resource  base”  between  2016-2020. 
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The  strategic  security  goal  was  defined  as  “maintenance  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  combat  potential  of  general-purpose  troops  (forces),”  strengthening 
the  Coast  Guard  of  the  Federal  Security  Service  (FSS)  and  border  con¬ 
trols  in  the  AZRF,  and  establishing  technical  control  over  straits  and 
river  estuaries  along  the  whole  NSR.  Thus,  the  Russian  armed  forces  de¬ 
ployed  in  the  AZRF,  which  were  to  be  organized  under  a  single  com¬ 
mand  (the  Arctic  Group  of  Forces  (AGF)),  were  charged  not  simply 
with  defending  territory  but  also  with  protecting  Russia’s  economic  in¬ 
terests  in  the  region.  In  turn,  this  required  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
Northern  Fleet,  which  was  (and  is)  seen  as  an  important  instrument  for 
demonstrating  Russia’s  sovereign  rights  in  the  High  North  as  well  as 
protecting  its  economic  interests  in  the  region. 

Although  the  document  was  designed  primarily  for  domestic  needs 
(particularly,  it  aimed  at  setting  priorities  for  development  in  the  AZRF) 
many  foreign  analysts  tended  to  interpret  the  Strategy-2008  as  “solid 
evidence”  of  Russia’s  revisionist  aspirations  in  the  region.4  For  them, 
Russian  plans  to  “define  the  outer  border  of  the  AZRF,”  create  the  AGF, 
and  build  a  network  of  border  guard  stations  along  the  coastline  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  were  evidence  of  Moscow’s  expansionism  in  the  region. 
The  Kremlin’s  mantra  that  these  initiatives  were  of  a  purely  defensive 
nature  were  treated  with  great  scepticism. 

Since  Strategy-2008  was  of  a  rather  general  nature,  its  content  needed 
to  be  made  more  concrete  and  specific.  The  provisions  of  the  document 
also  needed  to  be  outlined  in  details  and  updated  regularly  by  other 
documents.  On  20  February  2013,  President  Vladimir  Putin  approved 
The  Strategy  for  the  Development  of  the  Arctic  Zone  of  the  Russian  Fed¬ 
eration  (Strategy-2013),5  which  was  both  the  follow-up  and  an  update  of 
the  Strategy-2008.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  document  could  not  be 
considered  as  Russia’s  full-fledged  Arctic  doctrine  because  it  covered 
only  the  AZRF  rather  than  the  whole  Arctic  region.  In  this  sense,  the 
document  was  comparable  with  the  Canadian  (2009)  and  Norwegian 
(2006)  strategies  for  the  development  of  their  northern  territories. 

Strategy-2013  had  some  international  dimensions,  including  Mos¬ 
cow’s  intention  to  legally  define  Russia’s  continental  shelf  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  file  its  new  application  to  the  UN  Commission  on  the  Limits 
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of  the  Continental  Shelf  (CLCS),  as  well  as  the  need  for  international 
cooperation  in  areas  such  as  exploration  and  exploitation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  environmental  protection,  preservation  of  Indigenous  peoples’ 
traditional  economy,  and  culture.  The  main  objective  of  the  document, 
however,  was  first  and  foremost  to  provide  a  doctrinal/conceptual  basis 
for  the  sustainable  development  of  the  AZRF.  In  short,  it  was  designed 
for  domestic  rather  than  international  consumption. 

The  new  Russian  strategy  was  much  more  open  to  international  co¬ 
operation  to  solve  numerous  Arctic  problems  and  ensure  the  sustainable 
development  of  the  region  at  large.  Similar  to  the  2008  document,  Strat¬ 
egy-2013  emphasised  Russia’s  national  sovereignty  over  the  AZRF  and 
NSR  and  called  for  the  protection  of  the  country’s  national  interests  in 
the  area.  Along  with  this  rather  traditional  stance,  the  new  strategy  ar¬ 
ticulated  an  impressive  list  of  priority  areas  for  cooperation  with  poten¬ 
tial  international  partners.  This  provided  Strategy-2013  with  a  more 
positive  international  image  than  the  previous  document. 

As  far  as  the  purely  military  aspects  of  Strategy-2013  were  concerned, 
the  document  set  up  the  following  tasks: 

•  Ensuring  a  favourable  operative  regime  for  Russian  troops 
deployed  in  the  AZRF  to  adequately  meet  military  dangers 
and  threats  to  Russia’s  national  security. 

•  Providing  the  AGF  with  military  training  and  combat  readi¬ 
ness  to  protect  Russian  interests  in  its  exclusive  economic 
zone  (EEZ)  and  deter  potential  threats  to  and  aggression 
against  the  country. 

•  Improving  the  AGF’s  structure  and  composition,  providing 
these  forces  with  modern  armaments  and  infrastructure. 

•  Improving  air  and  maritime  space  monitoring  systems. 

•  Applying  dual-use  technologies  to  ensure  both  AZRF’s  mili¬ 
tary  security  and  sustainable  socioeconomic  development. 

•  Completing  hydrographic  works  to  define  more  precisely  the 
external  boundaries  of  Russia’s  territorial  waters,  EEZ  and 
continental  shelf.6 
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In  sum,  Strategy-2013  invited  further  discussions  on  Russia’s  Arctic 
policies,  rather  than  offering  a  comprehensive  and  sound  doctrine.  To 
become  an  efficient  national  strategy,  it  should  be  further  clarified, 
specified,  and  instrumentalised  in  a  series  of  federal  laws,  regulations 
and  task  programs.  The  Russian  Arctic  strategy  should  also  be  better 
designed  for  international  consumption.  Although  the  Russian  Arctic 
doctrine  of  2013  clearly  addressed  soft  security,  foreign  audiences  -  by 
virtue  of  inertia  -  continue  to  perceive  that  kind  of  Russian  document  as 
a  manifestation  of  Moscow’s  expansionist  plans  in  the  High  North. 

The  Ukrainian  crisis  entailed  an  essential  revision  of  the  Russian  na¬ 
tional  security  policies’  conceptual/doctrinal  basis,  beginning  with  Rus¬ 
sia’s  military  strategy.  On  26  December  2014,  President  Vladimir  Putin 
approved  a  new  version  of  Russian  military  doctrine.  Although  the  Arc¬ 
tic  was  mentioned  only  once  in  the  document,  it  is  remarkable  that,  for 
the  first  time,  the  protection  of  Russia’s  national  interests  in  the  Arctic 
in  peacetime  was  assigned  to  the  Russian  armed  forces.7  In  general,  the 
new  military  doctrine  retained  its  defensive  character,  but  Russia’s 
neighbours  (including  those  in  the  High  North)  remained  concerned 
with  Moscow’s  intentions  in  the  region. 

In  July  2015,  President  Putin  approved  a  new  version  of  Russia’s 
maritime  doctrine8  which  identified  the  Arctic  as  one  of  two  regions 
(along  with  the  North  Atlantic)  where  NATO  activities  and  interna¬ 
tional  competition  for  natural  resources  and  sea  routes  continued  to 
grow  and  required  an  “adequate  response”  from  Russia.  According  to 
the  document,  naval  forces  and  the  nuclear  icebreaker  fleet  should  be 
modernized  by  the  2020s. 

President  Putin  also  approved  a  new  national  security  strategy  in  late 
December  2015. 9  The  Arctic  was  mentioned  three  times  in  this  docu¬ 
ment.  First,  the  region  was  identified  as  an  area  where  the  international 
competition  for  natural  resources  of  the  world  ocean  could  increase. 
Second,  the  Arctic  was  described  as  an  important  trans¬ 
port/communication  corridor  which  is  crucial  for  Russia’s  economic 
security.  Third,  the  High  North  was  depicted  as  a  region  of  international 
cooperation,  peace  and  stability. 
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In  November  2016,  President  Putin  signed  a  new  version  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Foreign  Policy  Concept10  which  mentioned  the  Arctic  twice.  First,  it 
was  described  as  a  region  for  potential  cooperation  with  Canada.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  was  mentioned  in  the  special  section  on  the  High  North.  The 
document  underlined  the  importance  of  cooperation  between  the  re¬ 
gional  players  in  areas  such  as  sustainable  development  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  transport  systems  (including  the  NSR),  environment  protec¬ 
tion,  and  preservation  of  peace  and  stability.  The  concept  also  empha¬ 
sized  the  need  to  strengthen  regional  multilateral  institutions,  such  as 
the  Arctic  Council  and  the  Barents  Euro-Arctic  Council  (BEAC).  The 
document  insisted  particularly  on  the  need  to  insulate  the  Arctic  from 
current  tensions  between  Russia  and  the  West  and  to  prevent  any  mili¬ 
tary  confrontation  in  the  region. 

To  summarize,  while  the  Ukrainian  crisis  has  affected  Moscow’s 
threat  perceptions  in  the  Arctic  to  some  extent,  it  has  not  significantly 
changed  the  Kremlin’s  general  attitude  to  the  region  which,  according  to 
the  Russian  leadership,  should  remain  a  zone  of  peace  and  security.  Co¬ 
operation  should  be  a  dominant  paradigm  in  this  region. 

Hard  security  strategy 

As  mentioned  above,  a  radical  shift  in  Russia’s  threat  perceptions  in 
the  Arctic  region  has  taken  place  over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This 
shift  engenders  a  clear  tendency  towards  the  increasing  role  of  soft 
rather  than  hard  security-related  concerns.  These  soft  security  concerns 
include  ensuring  Russia’s  access  to  and  control  of  the  natural  resources 
and  transport  routes  in  the  region,  climate  change  mitigation,  and  clean¬ 
ing  up  environmental  “hot  spots.”  At  the  same  time,  some  Russian 
strategists  believe  that  various  security  threats  and  challenges  in  the  re¬ 
gion  require  the  preservation  and  further  development  of  certain  mili¬ 
tary  capabilities  and  an  expanded  presence  in  the  North.  They  note  that 
the  ongoing  Ukrainian  crisis  has  negatively  affected  Russia’s  relations 
with  NATO  and  its  member  states,  with  NATO  suspending  several  co¬ 
operative  projects  with  Russia  including  military-to-military  contacts 
and  the  development  of  confidence-  and  security-building  measures. 

In  contrast  to  some  pessimistic  expectations,  however,  there  has  been 
no  substantial  change  in  Russia’s  perceptions  of  the  role  of  military 
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power  in  the  Arctic.  Moscow’s  military  strategies  remain  geared  towards 
the  attainment  of  three  major  goals:  first,  to  demonstrate  and  ascertain 
Russia’s  sovereignty  over  the  AZRF,  including  the  exclusive  economic 
zone  and  continental  shelf;  second,  to  protect  its  economic  interests  in 
the  High  North;  and  third,  to  demonstrate  that  Russia  retains  its  great 
power  status  and  has  world-class  military  capabilities.11  In  a  sense,  Rus¬ 
sian  military  strategies  are  comparable  with  those  of  other  coastal  states 
(especially  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  ones). 

The  significant  degeneration  of  the  Soviet-era  military  machine  in 
the  Arctic  in  the  1990s  and  early  2000s  left  the  Russian  nuclear  and  con¬ 
ventional  forces  badly  in  need  of  modernisation  in  order  to  effectively 
meet  new  challenges  and  threats.  The  main  idea  behind  the  modernisa¬ 
tion  plans  is  to  make  the  Russian  armed  forces  in  the  Arctic  more  com¬ 
pact,  better  equipped,  and  better  trained.  The  Russian  armed  forces’ 
modernisation  efforts  started  well  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Ukrainian 
crisis,  namely  with  the  launch  of  the  third  State  Rearmament  Program 
(2007-2015)  which  covered  both  nuclear  and  conventional  components. 

The  modernisation  programme  of  Russia’s  strategic  forces  in  the 
North  includes  the  renewal  of  its  fleet  of  eight  strategic  nuclear  subma¬ 
rines,  and  was  not  influenced  by  the  Ukrainian  crisis.  Currently,  only  six 
Delta  IV -class  submarines  will  undergo  the  process  of  modernisation.  In 
the  future,  the  new  Borey-class  fourth-generation  nuclear-powered  stra¬ 
tegic  submarines  are  planned  to  replace  the  Typhoon-  and  Delta  IV- 
class  submarines.  The  first  Borey-class  submarine,  the  Yuri  Dolgoruky, 
has  been  in  operation  with  the  Northern  Fleet  since  January  2013.  Three 
other  Borey-class  submarines  (the  Prince  Vladimir,  the  Prince  Oleg,  and 
the  Prince  Pozharsky)  designed  for  the  Northern  Fleet  will  be  opera¬ 
tional  between  2018-2020. 12 

In  contrast  with  the  strategic  component,  Russia’s  conventional 
forces’  composition  and  posture  were  affected  by  the  Ukrainian  crisis.  In 
order  to  reorganise  Russian  land  forces  in  the  AZRF  in  a  more  efficient 
way,  plans  were  announced  to  transform  the  motorised  infantry  and 
marine  brigades  located  near  Pechenga  (Murmansk  Region)  into  the 
Arctic  special  force  unit.  Soldiers  in  this  unit  were  to  be  trained  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  programme  and  equipped  with  modern  personal  equipment  for 
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military  operations  in  the  Arctic  by  2016.  As  mentioned  above,  all  con¬ 
ventional  forces  in  the  AZRF  were  to  be  organized  into  the  AGF,  to  be 
led  by  a  joint  Arctic  command. 13 

The  Ukrainian  crisis  and  NATO’s  reaction  to  Russian  actions,  how¬ 
ever,  precipitated  some  adjustments  to  Russia’s  military  planning.  While 
two  Pechenga-based  brigades  were  left  in  place,  the  Arctic  brigade  was 
created  ahead  of  schedule  (in  January  2015)  and  deployed  in  Alakurtti, 
close  to  the  Finnish-Russian  border.  Given  the  “increased  NATO  mili¬ 
tary  threat”  in  the  North,  President  Putin  decided  to  accelerate  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  strategic  command,  “North,”  which  was  established  in  De¬ 
cember  2014  (three  years  ahead  of  the  schedule).  It  was  also  announced 
that  the  second  Arctic  brigade  will  be  formed  and  stationed  in  the  Ya¬ 
mal-Nenets  autonomous  district  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains  within  the 
Arctic  Circle. 14 

The  Russian  Defence  Minister  Sergei  Shoigu  also  announced  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  two  new  Arctic  coast  defence  divisions  by  2018  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  strengthen  security  along  the  NSR.  One  of  them  is  likely  to 
be  stationed  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  (in  addition  the  existing  military 
units),  the  other  in  the  eastern  Arctic  (Chukotka  Peninsula).  The  new 
forces  will  be  tasked  with  anti-assault,  anti- sabotage,  and  anti-aircraft 
defence  duties  along  the  NSR.15  They  will  both  interact  closely  with  law- 
enforcement  authorities  like  the  Ministry  of  Interior,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  Border  Guard  Service  (BGS). 

The  growing  tension  with  NATO  has  forced  Russia  to  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  its  air-defence  force  units,  which  are  stationed  in  the  AZRF  - 
on  the  Kola  Peninsula,  near  Severodvinsk  (Arkhangelsk  region),  Chu¬ 
kotka,  and  on  several  Russian  islands  in  the  Arctic:  Novaya  Zemlya, 
Franz  Josef  Land,  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  and  Wrangel  Island.  Some 
of  these  units  have  re-established  old  Soviet  airfields  and  military  bases 
in  the  region.  These  units,  which  are  equipped  with  (among  other 
things)  RS-26  Rubezh  coastal  missile  systems,  S-300  air-defence  missiles, 
and  the  Pantsyr-Sl  anti-aircraft  artillery  weapon  system,16  were  merged 
into  a  joint  task  force  in  October  2014.  Measures  to  increase  Moscow’s 
military  potential  in  the  region  include  the  creation  of  a  new  air-force 
and  air-defence  army,  including  regiments  armed  with  MiG-31  inter- 
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ceptor  aircraft,  S-400  air-defence  missile  systems  (to  replace  the  S-300 
systems),  and  radar  units.17  One  goal  is  to  restore  continuous  radar  cov¬ 
erage  along  Russia’s  entire  northern  coast,  which  was  lost  in  the  1990s. 
To  that  end,  a  total  of  thirteen  airfields,  an  air  force  test  range,  and  ten 
radar  sites  and  direction  centres  would  be  established  in  the  Arctic  in  the 
coming  years. 

The  strengthening  of  the  BGS  represents  one  of  the  most  important 
priorities  of  Russia’s  national  security  policies  in  the  High  North.  The 
first  Arctic  border  guard  unit,  whose  aim  was  to  monitor  the  circulation 
of  ships  and  poaching  at  sea,  was  created  as  early  as  1994.  The  unit  was 
reorganized  in  2004-2005,  and  new  Arctic  units  were  established  in 
border  guard  stations  in  Arkhangelsk  and  Murmansk  in  2009.  Further¬ 
more,  two  new  border  guard  commands  -  one  in  Murmansk  for  the 
western  AZRF  regions,  and  one  in  Petropavlovsk-Kamchatsky  for  the 
eastern  Arctic  regions  -  have  been  established.  Border  guards  are  now 
assigned  with  the  task  of  dealing  with  new  soft  security  threats  and  chal¬ 
lenges,  such  as  the  establishment  of  reliable  border  control  systems,  the 
introduction  of  special  visa  regulations  to  certain  regions,  and  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  technological  controls  over  fluvial  zones  and  sites  along 
the  NSR  which  are  currently  monitored  from  the  air  by  border  guard 
aircrafts  and  on  the  land  and  sea  by  the  North-Eastern  Border  Guard 
Agency.  The  Russian  border  guards  plan  to  establish  a  global  monitor¬ 
ing  network  from  Murmansk  to  Wrangel  Island.  All  in  all,  Moscow 
plans  to  build  twenty  border  guard  stations  along  its  Arctic  coastline.18 

Another  structural  change  is  an  ongoing  reorganisation  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Coast  Guard  (part  of  the  BGS),  which  now  has  a  wider  focus  in  the 
Arctic:  in  addition  to  the  traditional  protection  of  biological  resources  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  its  top  priorities  now  include  oil  and  gas  installations 
and  shipping  along  the  NSR.  There  are  plans  to  equip  the  Coast  Guard 
in  the  AZRF  with  the  brand  new  vessels  of  project  22,100.  The  Okean- 
class  ice-going  patrol  ship,  the  Polyarnaya  Zvezda  (Polar  Star),  is  cur¬ 
rently  undergoing  sea  trials  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Vessels  of  this  class  can 
break  up  to  31.4-inch-thick  ice.  They  have  an  endurance  of  60  days  and 
a  range  of  12,000  nautical  miles  at  20  knots.  They  are  equipped  with  a 
Ka-27  helicopter  and  can  be  supplied  with  Gorizont  drones.19 
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The  attention  which  Russia  now  pays  to  the  Coast  Guard  is  in  line 
with  what  other  coastal  states  do  (especially  Norway  and  Denmark). 
Moreover,  Russia  actively  partook  in  the  creation  of  an  Arctic  Coast 
Guard  Forum  which  was  established  by  the  coastal  states  in  November 
2015. 

Moscow  argues  that  the  Russian  build-up  is  defensive  in  nature,  and 
that  the  numbers  of  additional  armed  forces  are  small.  The  Kremlin  pos¬ 
its  that  these  activities  are  prudent,  given  the  importance  of  the  North  to 
Russia’s  future  economic  development  plans,  the  increasing  permeabil¬ 
ity  of  Russia’s  vast  northern  borders,  and  the  anticipated  increase  in 
commercial  shipping  along  Russia’s  north  as  Arctic  sea  ice  melts. 

Soft  security  agenda 

The  Kremlin  has  a  busy  domestic  security  agenda  which  has  been 
prioritized  over  the  international  problems  in  the  region.  Russia’s  lead¬ 
ership  realises  that  most  of  the  threats  and  challenges  to  the  AZRF 
originate  from  inside  rather  than  outside  the  country.  These  problems 
are  rooted  in  a  confluence  of  factors,  including:  the  degradation  of  So¬ 
viet-era  economic,  transport  and  social  infrastructure  in  the  region;  the 
current  resource-oriented  model  of  the  Russian  economy;  numerous 
ecological  problems  generated  by  the  Soviet  model  of  industrialism  and 
military  activities;  and  the  lack  of  funds  and  managerial  skills  in  Russia 
to  properly  develop  the  AZRF. 

The  economic  dimension  of  the  Russian  soft  security  strategy  has  the 
following  priorities  for  the  AZRF:  sustainable  economic  activity  and  in¬ 
creasing  prosperity  of  Arctic  communities;  sustainable  use  of  natural, 
including  living,  resources;  and  development  of  transport  infrastructure 
(including  aviation,  marine  and  surface  transport),  information  tech¬ 
nologies  and  modern  telecommunications.20 

Russian  economic  strategic  priorities  were  slightly  revised  in  the  af¬ 
termath  of  the  Ukrainian  crisis.  First  and  foremost,  Moscow  had  to  ad¬ 
just  its  energy  policy  priorities.  In  view  of  the  lack  of  Western  technolo¬ 
gies  and  investment,  the  offshore  projects  were  slowed  down  or  post¬ 
poned.  The  emphasis  was  made  on  LNG  production,  which  is  seen  as  a 
more  promising  export-oriented  project  than  the  oil-related  ones  (Ya- 
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mal  LNG  plant  in  Sabetta).  To  counter  the  Western  sanctions,  Russia 
has  invited  China,  South  Korea,  India  and  Vietnam,  the  countries  which 
did  not  introduce  sanctions  against  Russia,  to  support  its  Arctic  projects 
through  funding,  technology  and  joint  development  projects. 

The  environmental  dimension  of  Russia’s  AZRF  strategy  includes: 
monitoring  and  assessment  of  the  state  of  the  environment  in  the  Arctic; 
prevention  and  elimination  of  environmental  pollution  in  the  Arctic; 
Arctic  marine  environment  protection;  biodiversity  conservation  in  the 
Arctic;  climate  change  impact  assessment  in  the  Arctic;  and  prevention 
and  elimination  of  ecological  emergencies  in  the  Arctic,  including  those 
relating  to  climate  change.21 

Moscow  is  seriously  concerned  about  the  environmental  situation  in 
its  Arctic  region.  As  a  result  of  intensive  industrial  and  military  activity, 
many  AZRF  areas  are  heavily  polluted  and  pose  serious  health  hazards. 
Russian  scientists  have  identified  27  so-called  “impact  zones,”  where 
pollution  has  led  to  environmental  degradation  and  increased  morbidity 
in  the  local  population.  The  main  impact  zones  are  the  Murmansk  re¬ 
gion  (10%  of  total  pollutants  for  the  27  impact  zones),  the  Norilsk  urban 
agglomeration  (over  30%),  the  West  Siberian  oil  and  gas  fields  (over 
30%),  and  the  Arkhangelsk  region  (approximately  5%). 22  In  total,  some 
15%  of  the  AZRF  territory  is  polluted  or  contaminated.23 

In  2011,  the  Russian  Government  launched  a  programme  worth  2.3 
billion  roubles  to  clean  the  AZRF,  including  the  Franz  Joseph  Land  and 
Novaya  Zemlya  Archipelagos.  By  the  end  of  2016,  some  42,000  tons  of 
waste  had  been  removed  from  these  archipelagos  and  349  hectares  of 
insular  land  had  been  cleaned.24  In  2015,  another  AZRF  cleaning  pro¬ 
gramme  was  launched  -  this  time  with  a  21 -billion  rouble  funding  enve¬ 
lope.  By  the  end  of  the  following  year,  the  cleaning  of  Wrangel  Island  - 
including  the  removal  by  the  Russian  military  of  36,477  barrels  and  264 
tons  of  scrap  metal  -  was  nearly  complete.25  A  comprehensive  analysis 
of  the  environmental  situation  in  another  seven  major  AZRF  areas  had 
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been  planned,  but  the  federal  government  has  been  unable  to  find  reli¬ 
able  contractors  to  conduct  the  requisite  studies. 1 

Nuclear  safety  in  the  High  North  is  also  a  matter  that  encourages 
Russia  and  other  Arctic  states  to  cooperate.  Notably,  more  than  200  de¬ 
commissioned  nuclear  reactors  from  submarines  and  icebreakers  from 
the  Soviet  period  are  stored  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  -  a  Soviet  “legacy” 
that  is  especially  problematic  for  neighbouring  countries  such  as  Nor¬ 
way,  Finland,  and  Sweden.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  U.S. -Russian  Co¬ 
operative  Threat  Reduction  Program  (Nunn-Lugar)  of  1991-201226  and 
the  Multilateral  Nuclear  Environmental  Program  in  the  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion  ( Framework  Agreement  on  a  Multilateral  Nuclear  Environmental 
Program  in  the  Russian  Federation  2003)27  played  a  significant  role  in 
nuclear  waste  treatment. 

The  Russian  Government  programme  on  nuclear  and  radiological 
safety  for  2008-2015  succeeded  in  dismantling  195  retired  nuclear  sub¬ 
marines  (97%  of  the  total  quantum),  removing  98.8%  of  radioisotope 
thermoelectric  generators  from  service,  and  dismantling  86%  of  these 
generators.  Centralized  long-term  storage  facilities  for  spent  nuclear  fuel 
were  constructed.  Moreover,  53  hazardous  nuclear  facilities  were  de¬ 
commissioned,  270  hectares  of  contaminated  land  was  remediated,  and 
open  water  storage  of  radioactive  waste  was  ended.28 

Russia  has  supported  and  vigorously  participated  in  developing  all 
the  UN-related  environmental  initiatives  ranging  from  the  Intergov¬ 
ernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change  report  (2014)  to  the  International 
Maritime  Organization’s  Polar  Code  (2014-2015)  and  the  Paris  agree¬ 
ment  on  climate  change  (2015).  Moscow  has  also  actively  participated  in 
the  AC  working  and  expert  groups  involved  in  environmental  research 
and  assessment. 

The  social  dimension  of  Moscow’s  soft  security  strategy  focuses  on 
health  of  the  people  living  and  working  in  the  Arctic;  education  and  cul¬ 
tural  heritage;  prosperity  and  capacity  building  for  children  and  the 


f  Similarly,  the  cleaning  of  the  Russian  mining  villages  on  Spitsbergen,  planned 
for  2011-2013,  was  never  implemented. 
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youth;  gender  equality;  and  enhancing  well  being  and  eradicating  pov¬ 
erty  among  Arctic  people.29 

Although  good  ideas  have  been  articulated,  implementation  remains 
problematic  -  something  true  of  many  areas  of  Russian  public  policy. 
The  path  to  modernisation  and  innovation  in  the  AZRF  charted  by  the 
Russian  Government  must  begin  to  move  from  policy  declarations  to 
actual  implementation  of  specific,  realistic  projects  in  the  region.  The 
Kremlin  appears  to  understand  the  need  for  constructive  dialogue  and 
deeper  political  engagement  with  all  of  Russia’s  AZRF  regions,  munici¬ 
palities,  Indigenous  people,  and  non-governmental  organisations  (e.g. 
the  Russian  Association  of  Indigenous  Peoples  of  the  North,  as  well  as 
environmental  groups  and  human  rights  activists).  Moscow  generally 
encourages  these  actors  to  work  with  international  partners  -  unless,  of 
course,  such  engagement  assumes  a  separatist  character  or  involves  at¬ 
tempts  to  challenge  Moscow’s  foreign  policy  prerogatives.  In  practice, 
however,  the  federal  bureaucracy’s  policies  and  approaches  will  often 
confront  the  projects  of  subnational  actors  and  civil  society  groups.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  the  resources  of  these  actors  in  a  creative  way,  Moscow 
tries  to  control  them.  In  so  doing,  the  state  undermines  their  initiative, 
making  them  passive,  both  domestically  and  internationally. 

Conclusions 

The  post- Cold  War  era  brought  a  significant  shift  in  Russia’s  threat 
perceptions  and  security  policies  in  the  High  North.  In  contrast  with  the 
Cold  War  era,  when  the  Arctic  was  a  zone  for  global  confrontation  be¬ 
tween  the  USSR  and  the  U.S./NATO,  Moscow  now  sees  this  region  as  a 
platform  for  international  cooperation.  The  Kremlin  now  believes  that 
there  are  no  serious  hard  security  threats  to  the  AZRF  and  that  the  soft 
security  agenda  is  more  important. 

While  some  media,  politicians,  and  strategic  analysts  portray  the 
changes  in  Russia’s  military  capabilities  as  a  significant  military  build-up 
and  even  a  renewed  arms  race  in  the  region,  the  real  picture  is  far  from 
this  apocalyptical  scenario.  It  is  more  accurate  to  characterize  the  mili¬ 
tary  developments  as  limited  modernization  and  increases  or  changes  in 
equipment,  force  levels,  and  force  structure.  Some  of  these  changes  -  for 
example,  the  creation  of  new  Russian  Arctic  units,  commissioning  more 
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sophisticated  and  better  armed  warships,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
command  structures  in  the  north  -  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
power  projection  into  the  potentially  disputed  areas  where  the  Arctic 
coastal  states’  claims  overlap  or  into  the  region  at  large.  Instead,  they  are 
for  the  patrolling  and  protecting  of  recognized  national  territories  that 
are  becoming  more  accessible,  including  for  illegal  activities,  such  as 
overfishing,  poaching,  smuggling,  and  uncontrolled  migration.  Others 
changes  -  such  as  modernization  of  Russian  strategic  nuclear  forces  - 
may  have  more  to  do  with  maintaining  a  deterrent  rather  than  develop¬ 
ing  offensive  capabilities.  In  other  words,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these 
programmes  do  not  provoke  an  arms  race  or  undermine  regional  coop¬ 
eration. 

Moscow  is  mostly  concerned  with  the  soft  security  challenges  to  the 
AZRF,  such  as  dependence  on  extractive  industries  and  export  of  energy 
products,  socioeconomic  disparities  between  Russia’s  northern  regions, 
degradation  of  urban  infrastructure,  debilitating  ecological  problems, 
and  threats  to  Indigenous  peoples’  traditional  economies  and  way  of  life. 

In  its  foreign  policy,  Russia  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  has  a 
preference  for  soft  power  instruments  (diplomatic,  economic,  and  cul¬ 
tural)  in  the  Arctic  theatre,  as  well  as  activity  and  discourse  via  multilat¬ 
eral  institutions.  Moscow  has  developed  a  pragmatic  international  strat¬ 
egy  which  aims  at  using  the  Arctic  cooperative  programmes  and  re¬ 
gional  institutions  for  solving  first  and  foremost  Russia’s  specific  prob¬ 
lems  rather  than  addressing  abstract  challenges.  Russia’s  pragmatism 
should  be  taken  into  account  by  other  regional  players  and  should  not 
be  misinterpreted.  Currently,  there  is  no  Russian  “hidden  agenda”  in  the 
Arctic.  Moscow  insists  that  its  strategy  in  the  region  is  predictable  and 
constructive  rather  than  aggressive  or  improvised.  The  Kremlin  is  quite 
clear  about  its  intentions  in  the  region,  insisting  that  Russia  does  not 
want  to  be  a  revisionist  power  or  troublemaker  in  the  Arctic.  To  achieve 
its  national  goals  in  the  region,  Russia  will  use  peaceful  diplomatic,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  means,  and  act  through  international  organisations 
and  forums,  rather  than  unilaterally. 

The  Russian  leadership  believes  that  the  Arctic  cooperative  agenda 
could  include  the  following  areas:  climate  change  mitigation,  environ- 
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mental  protection,  emergency  response,  air  and  maritime  safety  (includ¬ 
ing  the  Polar  Code  implementation,  charting  safe  maritime  routes,  and 
cartography),  search  and  rescue  operations,  Arctic  research,  indigenous 
peoples,  cross-  and  trans-border  cooperative  projects,  and  culture.  In 
order  to  prevent  potential  conflicts,  avoid  misunderstandings,  and  facili¬ 
tate  regional  cooperation,  Russia  suggests  that  the  Arctic  states  should 
be  clear  about  their  military  policies  and  doctrines  and  should  include 
arms  control  initiatives  and  confidence-  and  security-building  measures 
in  their  bilateral  or  multilateral  relations  in  the  Arctic.  To  concretize  this 
ambitious  agenda,  solid  institutional  support  is  needed.  For  this  reason, 
the  regional  (the  Arctic  Council  and  BEAC)  and  global  (International 
Maritime  Organization,  UN  Environment  Program,  UN  Development 
Program,  etc.)  governance  institutions,  which  have  slowed  down  their 
activities  in  the  Arctic  because  of  the  recent  tensions  between  Russia  and 
the  West,  should  be  reinvigorated. 
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CHAPTER  4 


A  TALE  OF  "TWO”  RUSSIAS? 

Troy  BOUFFARDp  Andrea  CHARRON,* 
and  Jim  FERGUSSON§ 


Foreign  Affairs  and  The  Economist,  indeed  most  international  af¬ 
fairs  journals,  have  proclaimed  the  return  of  great  power  politics.  What 
is  more,  the  key  agitator  in  this  soon  to  be  new-world-system  is  Russia. 
Since  the  2014  annexation  of  territory  (Crimea)  from  Ukraine,  Russia 
has  proven  an  aggressor  in  its  near  abroad  engaged  in  cyber  and  infor¬ 
mation  operations,  meddled  in  elections  conducted  in  Western  states, 
poisoned  several  in  Britain,  probed  the  air  boundaries  of  many  states 
and  their  maritime  vessels  with  its  interceptors,  and  invested  in  new  de¬ 
fence  capabilities  including  a  serious  program  to  circumvent  existing 
ballistic  missile  defences  with  hypersonic  vehicles.  The  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  could  be  none  other  than  that  Russia  poses  a  threat  to  its 
neighbours  and  beyond  and  must  be  contained  as,  according  to  the 
Washington  think  tank  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies 
(CSIS),  “Russia’s  shift  toward  a  more  belligerent  security  posture  is  an 
enduring  reality,  not  an  aberration.”1 


Portions  of  this  article  were  original  published  in  Vanguard  (Au¬ 
gust/September  2018):  22-25.  These  sections  are  reproduced  with  permission. 
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In  other  words,  expect  to  pull  out  your  neorealism  primer,  double 
down  on  sanctions  against  Russia,  and  brush  up  on  deterrence  theory 
even  at  the  risk  of  hardening  Moscow  moderates.  Surely,  aggressive  be¬ 
haviour  and  policies  in  certain  parts  of  the  world  or  with  respect  to  par¬ 
ticular  issues  portends  the  same  behaviour  in  all  areas?  And  yet,  Russian 
doctrines  and  actions  vis-a-vis  the  Arctic  are  not  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  evidence  that  makes  the  West’s  perceived  geopolitical  enemy  #1.  De¬ 
spite  being  the  largest  Arctic  power  measured  by  northern  population, 
gross  domestic  product  (GDP  -  real  and  potential),  size  of  territory,  and 
military  assets/capabilities,  it  remains  committed  to  cooperative  action 
in  the  Arctic.  Are  there  then  two  Russias?  If  so,  should  the  West  treat 
them  differently? 

Two  Russias? 

We  suggest  that  there  are  consistent  examples  of  Russia  seeking 
what  theorists  call  a  liberal  intergovernmental  approach 2  to  man¬ 
age/mitigate  conflicts  in  the  Arctic.  In  other  words,  Russia  will  work 
with  other  states  and  actors  to  achieve  international  cooperation  and 
solutions  to  issues  of  shared  concern  in  the  Arctic.  For  example,  Russia: 

1)  continues  to  support  use  of  the  UN  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  (UNCLOS)  to  manage  disagreements  including  the  de¬ 
limitation  of  its  continental  shelves;3 

2)  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  the  Arctic  Coast  Guard  Fo¬ 
rum  in  2015; 

3)  supports  the  Arctic  Council’s  mandates  enthusiastically  and 
lobbied  for  the  International  Maritime  Organization’s  now 
mandatory  Polar  Code;  and 

4)  is  still  guided  by  two  Arctic  doctrines  (albeit  written  pre-2014)4 
that  enumerate  Russia’s  national  Arctic  interest  to  be  that  of  co¬ 
operation,  the  primary  impetus  being  the  importance  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  (read  predictably  and  sustainably)  of  Russia’s  Arctic 
Zone  to  Moscow’s  overall  economic  stability  and  success. 
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According  to  Moscow,  NATO  activity  (be  it  its  expanded  member¬ 
ship  or  increased  military  activity  by  member  states  that  are  also  Arctic 
littoral  states)  and  the  growing  competition  for  resources  provide  justifi¬ 
cation  for  Russia  to  revise  its  military  strategy  in  20 145  assigning  protec¬ 
tion  of  Russian  Arctic  assets6  to  the  Russian  military  and  the  need  for 
more  maritime  capabilities  in  its  2015  revised  maritime  doctrine.7 

Akin  to  squeezing  a  balloon,  increased  pressure  exerted  or  per¬ 
ceived  in  one  area  begets  a  reaction  in  another.  Russia’s  aggression 
against  Ukraine  in  the  Donbas  region  and  illegal  seizure  of  Crimea  in 
2014  prompted  Western  reactions.  Predictably,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  and  the  North  American  Aerospace  De¬ 
fense  Command  (NORAD)  re-evaluated  their  threat  postures  regarding 
Russia  and  policy  language/positions  changed.  NORAD,  for  example,  is 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  reach  of  Russia’s  cruise  missiles.8  Nor¬ 
way  hosted  TRIDENT  JUNCTURE  in  November  2018  which  had  an  Ar¬ 
ticle  5  (collective  defence)  scenario  and  included  the  29  members  of 
NATO,  as  well  as  Sweden  and  Finland.9  The  U.S.  Navy  (USN)  revised  its 
2009  Arctic  Road  Map  in  20 14 10  to  enhance  its  ability  to  operate  in  the 
Arctic:  a  continued  U.S.  Coast  Guard  surface  concern  and  responsibility. 
Meanwhile,  in  2014  Russia  was  kicked  out  of  the  G8,  Arctic  Chiefs  of 
Defence  Staff  talks  were  suspended,  and  NATO-Russian  Council  activity 
all  but  ceased. 

A  reminder  of  the  egregious  and  numerous  examples  of  Russian 
complicity  and  aid  to  a  murderous  Syrian  government  are  a  reflexive, 
even  required  retort,  in  Western  circles  to  what  may  be  only  discreet 
examples  of  better  behaviour  in  the  Arctic.  Certainly,  the  annexation  of 
territory  from  a  sovereign  state  in  modern  times  demands  more  than 
strongly  worded  letters  of  condemnation.  Logic  suggests  that  only  the 
naive  would  separate  such  behaviour  from  more  cooperative  behaviour 
seemingly  contained  to  the  Arctic.  What  remains  then  is  an  insuperable 
obstacle,  constructed  by  both  sides,  to  better  relations.  Neorealists  would 
counsel  NATO  and  NORAD  to  spend  more  and  increase  military  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  Arctic  even  at  the  risk  of  creating  a  security  dilemma  for 
Russia  requiring  it  to  continue  to  do  the  same. 
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If,  however,  the  West  can  continue  to  encourage  positive  Russian 
actions  in  the  Arctic  while  defending  against  its  behaviour  elsewhere 
and  protecting  the  homeland,  then  Arctic  issues  may  represent  a  conduit 
to  improved  relations.  The  Arctic  Council,  the  premier  regional  inter¬ 
governmental  forum,  has  fostered  cooperation  in  the  Arctic  and  created 
avenues  for  dialogue  to  address  other  Russian  policies/actions  of  con¬ 
cern.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  West  excuses,  ignores,  accepts,  or  ca¬ 
pitulates  to  Russian  behaviour  elsewhere.  On  the  contrary.  NATO  is 
more  important  than  ever,  especially  in  strategically  critical  zones  like 
the  GIUK  gap  [Greenland-Iceland-UK]  -  the  maritime  corridor  that 
links  Russia’s  Northern  Fleet  to  the  North  Atlantic.  The  NORAD-led 
Evolution  of  North  American  Defense  (EvoNAD)  study  is  vital  to  con¬ 
sider  all  of  the  future  threats  facing  North  America,  including  those 
posed  by  Russia.  In  short,  it  is  time  for  North  American  and  European 
allies  to  both  encourage  positive  Russian  behaviour  as  well  as  protect 
against  Russian  threats.  In  other  words,  adopt  a  flexible  but  strategic 
approach  to  Russia  that  heeds  the  caution  of  realists  but  embraces  the 
opportunities  to  cooperate,  especially  in  the  Arctic. 

Dealing  with  the  Arctic  Russia 

Currently,  most  global  experts,  officials  and  stakeholders  alike 
agree  that  no  foreseeable  conflict  exists  in  the  Arctic  over  Arctic  issues. 
Observers  expect/consider  that  any  potential  conflict  involving  the  Arc¬ 
tic  would  originate  externally  and  “spill  over”  into  and/or  through  the 
North.11  What  remains  with  regard  to  the  most  prevalent,  other-than- 
defence-related,  Arctic  issues  largely  rests  within  the  scope  of  the  Arctic 
Council.  As  a  result,  Russia’s  participation  in  the  Arctic  Council  is  not 
only  vital  but  the  best  avenue  of  engagement.  Understanding  the  role  of 
the  Arctic  Council  and  Russia  as  one  of  the  most  important  member 
states,  therefore,  is  essential  to  global  defence  and  diplomatic  expecta¬ 
tions. 

The  Arctic  Council  represents  the  foremost  international  organiza¬ 
tion  to  discuss  non-military  circumpolar  issues  (as  outlined  in  the  1996 
Ottawa  Declaration),12  led  by  the  eight  member  states  with  input  from 
the  Indigenous  Permanent  Participants  and  accredited  Observers.  As 
such,  the  ministerial-  and  ambassador-level  body  offers  a  consensus- 
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based,  highly  inclusive  forum  from  which  to  identify  and  address  vari¬ 
ous  issues  before  they  rise  to  intensified  levels.  From  a  military  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  ability  of  a  regional  forum  to  manage  a  full  spectrum  of  conven¬ 
tional  issues  helps  to  reduce  the  number  of  disputes  that  require  moni¬ 
toring.  Defence  agencies  tend  to  sustain  awareness  and  analysis  of  pri¬ 
oritized  issues  normally  managed  within  the  political  sphere  -  issues 
which  involve  tensions  assigned  to  elevated  or  escalated  levels  before 
circumstances  reach  a  precarious  zone  of  miscalculation.  Throughout 
each  level,  defence  organizations  may  have  an  increasingly  critical  sup¬ 
port  function  and  responsibility  to  help  reduce  tensions  during  height¬ 
ened  diplomatic  struggles.  Consider,  for  example,  the  military  options 
for  all  scenarios  that  were  required  while  recent  negotiations  between 
the  U.S.  and  North  Korea  took  place. 

Given  that  the  Arctic  Council  avoids  military  security  issues  -  a 
condition  originally  required  by  the  United  States  when  it  agreed  to  the 
creation  of  the  forum  -  discussions  tend  to  focus  on  mutual  areas  of 
concern  for  which  all  parties  seek  assistance.  This  leads  to  greater  clarity 
and  opportunity  for  issue  identification  and  definition,  not  to  mention 
buy-in  by  all  Arctic  states. 

Cooperative  efforts  should  neither  be  dismissed  nor  treated  as  triv¬ 
ial.  Take  for  example  the  contentions  issue  of  unregulated  fishing  in  the 
Arctic,  which  resulted  in  the  five  Arctic  littoral  states  signing  on  to  a 
moratorium  in  20 15 13  —  an  agreement  reached,  in  part,  to  the  good  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Arctic  Council.  States  often  establish  mutually-beneficial  op¬ 
portunities  based  on  a  single  point  for  cooperation.  Russia's  continued 
helpfulness  vis-a-vis  the  Arctic  Council  is  perhaps  out  of  shear  non¬ 
binding  conveniences  and  opportunities  that  facilitate  the  pursuit  of  its 
objectives.  Nevertheless,  the  gains  to  be  made  by  encouraging  such  co¬ 
operative  ventures  need  to  be  supported.  In  a  highly  globalized,  eco¬ 
nomically  interdependent  world,  soft  power  continues  to  provide  the 
more  flexible  and  nuanced  multinational  negotiating  options.  As  ex¬ 
pected,  formal  agreements,  once  established  normally  through  treaties 
and  conventions  (hard  law  -  the  most  common  form  of  recognized  in¬ 
ternational  law),  require  maintenance  and  oversight.  When  aspects  of 
agreements  come  under  conflict,  deliberate  or  otherwise,  hard  power 
options  involving  political  coercion  -  potentially  backed  by  military  in- 
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tervention  or  economic  sanctions  -  may  become  necessary  to  resolve 
tensions.  So  far,  such  circumstances  do  not  exist  for  the  Arctic  region, 
nor  do  they  seem  probable  given  that  all  decisions  reached  under  the 
Arctic  Council  framework  are  by  consensus  and  were  decided  on  by  all 
members. 

The  Arctic  Council  remains  the  lead  institution  working  to  identify 
and  define  issues  through  advocacy  as  well  as  sponsored  projects.  Its 
outputs  include  delivery  of  rigorous  and  authoritative  information  to 
policy/decision  makers  as  well  as  to  the  public  before  an  avoidable  disas¬ 
ter  strikes  and  forces  policy  reform  into  a  typical  hindsight  cycle.  Russia 
continues  to  be  a  committed  and  active  member  in  this  regard,  signal¬ 
ling  the  importance  of  acting  rather  than  reacting.  As  an  additional 
benefit,  all  other  non-Arctic  Council-related  issues  thus  become  clearer 
and  more  manageable.  The  Arctic  Council’s  contribution  to  regional 
stability  helps  provide  confidence  in  the  international  community  and 
should  be  used  as  a  metric  by  defence  organizations  for  analysis  and 
planning  efforts. 

Dealing  with  the  “other”  Russia  via  NORAD  and  NATO 

For  Canada,  dealing  with  the  “other”  Russia,  which  continues  to 
conduct  malign  activities,14  means  an  increased  role  for  NORAD  to  de¬ 
fend  the  North  American  airspace  and  warn  of  threats  to  its  maritime 
approaches  and  for  NATO  to  guard  the  maritime  approaches  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  beyond.  Today,  the  air  threat  to  North  America  has 
returned  because  of  the  deterioration  in  relations  of  the  West  with  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  need  to  protect  the  homeland  given  the  resumption  of  Rus¬ 
sian  bomber  flights  around  the  North  American  Arctic,  as  well  as  the 
emergence  of  a  new  generation  of  long-range,  advanced  Russian  air-  and 
sea-launched  cruise  missiles.  For  NATO,  attention  is  turning  to  the  sea 
lanes  of  communication  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

Since  its  operational  establishment  in  1957,  the  foundation  of 
NORAD  has  rested  on  the  shared  premise  that  the  defence  of  North 
America  is  indivisible.  In  the  1950s,  American  and  Canadian  strategists 
concluded  that  the  demands  generated  by  “air  breathing”  threats  (such 
as  aircraft  and  missiles)  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  continent  were 
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most  effectively  and  efficiently  met  through  a  binational  command 
structure.  Over  time,  NORAD  has  adapted  to  the  evolving  threat  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  to  the  evolving  command  structures  and  political  priori¬ 
ties  of  both  nations. 

The  emergence  of  intercontinental  and  submarine-launched  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles  in  the  1960s  expanded  NORAD’s  original  air  warning  mis¬ 
sion  into  the  aerospace  domain,  with  its  linkage  to  the  U.S.  ballistic  mis¬ 
sile  early  warning  systems.15  With  the  development  of  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  in  the  late  1970s,  the  air  warning  system  of  ground-based 
radars  built  in  the  1950s  was  modernized  with  the  creation  of  the  North 
Warning  System.  In  1988,  NORAD  began  aiding  with  aerial  drug  inter¬ 
diction  at  the  same  time  as  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union  was  diminish¬ 
ing. 

After  the  shock  of  9/11,  NORAD’s  attention  turned  inward  with 
the  integration  of  Transport  Canada  and  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Admini¬ 
stration  radar  feeds  into  the  NORAD  command  centre  based  in  the 
Cheyenne  Mountain  Operations  Center  in  Colorado  Springs.  Shortly 
thereafter,  NORAD  adapted  to  the  establishment  of  U.S.  Northern 
Command  (USNORTHCOM)  in  2002  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
NORAD-USNORTHCOM  Command  Center  at  Peterson  Airforce  Base 
also  in  Colorado  Springs.  This,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  tri-command  relationship,  consisting  of  NORAD,  US¬ 
NORTHCOM  and  initially  Canada  Command  which  was  replaced  by 
Canadian  Joint  Operations  Command  or  CJOC  in  2012. 

In  2004,  NORAD’s  aerospace  warning  mission  was  connected  to 
USNORTHCOM’s  ballistic  missile  defence  mission.  This  has  remained 
the  case  even  though  Canada  chose,  in  2005,  not  to  participate  in  the 
U.S.  missile  defence  effort  (i.e.  the  “kill”  side  of  Ballistic  Missile  De¬ 
fence).  In  2006  NORAD  was  signed  “in  perpetuity,”  thereby  eliminating 
the  political  irritants  associated  with  the  five-year  renewal  process.16  It 
also  acquired  a  third  mission:  maritime  warning.17 

The  Post-Cold  War  era  has  been  dominated  by  intrastate  conflict 
and  violence,  Western  (primarily  U.S. -led  or  -supported)  military  inter¬ 
ventions,  and  the  War  on  Terror  after  9/11.  This  era  has  largely  come  to 
an  end.  In  its  place,  a  new  era  dominated  by  Great  Power  struggles,  now 
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termed  near-peer  competition  and  rivalry,  is  evident  with  concomitant 
regional  inter-state  territorial  conflicts.  This  requires  a  refocus  (or  redis¬ 
covery)  of  nuclear  deterrence  and  strategy  under  new  conditions  espe¬ 
cially  given  that  the  U.S.  has  recently  pulled  out  of  the  Intermediate 
Range  Nuclear  Force  (INF)  Treaty  bolstering  Russia’s  strategic  doctrine 
which  “integrates  the  strategic  operational  effect  of  conventional  preci¬ 
sion  strike  with  the  deterrent  and  coercive  effect  of  nuclear  capabili¬ 
ties.”18  In  this  new  geopolitical/strategic  environment,  intrastate  conflict 
and  violence  as  well  as  terrorism  will  remain,  but  they  largely  reside  on 
the  margins  as  they  did  during  the  Cold  War.  Western  military  inter¬ 
vention  in  intrastate  conflicts  will  also  continue  but  will  be  significantly 
constrained  by  near-peer  rivalry,  as  witnessed  since  2015  by  the  simul¬ 
taneous  Western/U.S.-led  and  Russian  interventions  in  the  Syrian  Civil 
War. 

For  the  time  being,  the  U.S.  will  remain  the  dominant  political- 
military  power  with  global  power  projection  capabilities.  However,  the 
determination  of  Russia  to  spend  on  its  military,  notwithstanding  the 
sanctions  placed  against  it  and  its  economic  dependence  on  fossil  fuels, 
and  the  dramatic  growth  of  China’s  economy  have  provided  both  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  means  to  modernize  and  develop  advanced  military  capa¬ 
bilities  that  challenge  the  U.S.  and  the  West.  Both  countries  are  improv¬ 
ing  their  capacity  to  project  power  beyond  their  respective  regions  espe¬ 
cially  via  their  respective  strategic  forces. 

This  new  threat  environment  also  has  direct  implications  for  the 
current  location  of  forward  operating  locations  (FOLs)  in  the  Canadian 
Arctic,  and  NORAD’s  deterrence  and  defence  strategy.  In  the  past, 
NORAD  fighters  deployed  to  these  forward  operating  locations  were  in 
range  of  intercepting  Soviet  long-range  bombers  before  they  reached 
their  air-launched  cruise  missiles  launch  points.  Today,  this  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  given  the  range  of  Russian  air-launched  cruise  missiles.  In  response, 
a  binational  committee,  which  includes  the  participation  of  United 
States  European  Command  (EUCOM)  officials  given  possible  Russian 
launch  points  within  its  area  of  operations  east  of  Greenland,  is  examin¬ 
ing  alternative  forward  operating  locations.19 
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Even  with  interceptors  deployed  farther  north,  it  is  questionable 
whether  they  would  have  the  range  to  strike  the  launching  platforms, 
notwithstanding  the  possibility  of  a  new  generation  of  long-range  air-to- 
air  missiles  or  the  deployment  of  air-to-air  refuelling  aircraft,  with  the 
latter  having  significant  infrastructure  and  cost  implications  for  forward 
operating  locations.  Alternatively,  consideration  could  be  given  to  de¬ 
ploying  U.S.  long-range  aircraft  (LRA),  as  Canada  has  no  such  capability 
nor  any  plans  to  acquire  it.  Besides  the  infrastructure  costs,  there  are 
also  political-strategic  implications  of  such  deployments  being  perceived 
by  Russian  authorities  as  a  pre-emptive  strike  posture,  and  likely  Cana¬ 
dian  concerns  about  NORAD  assuming  an  offensive  posture.20  Canada 
has  always  stressed  the  “defence”  in  NORAD  and  has  tapped  into  na¬ 
tional  offensive  capabilities  to  counter  Russian  LRA  activity. 

North  American  maritime  defence  cooperation  has  clearly  moved 
from  the  defence  and  security  margins  and  addressing  the  relatively  nar¬ 
row  potential  maritime  terrorist  threats  of  the  post  9/11  era  to  a  central 
concern,  largely  driven  by  Russian  naval  developments.  The  North  At¬ 
lantic  and  the  sea  lines  of  communication  to  NATO  Europe  are  return¬ 
ing  to  prominence. 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  removed  the  North  Atlantic  from  the 
Western  allies’  defence  and  security  agenda.  Supreme  Allied  Command 
Atlantic,  the  primary  structure  for  allied  North  Atlantic  defence,  stood 
down  and  was  replaced  by  the  generic  Allied  Transformation  Com¬ 
mand.  Atlantic  allied  naval  cooperation  moved  to  the  periphery,  con¬ 
centrating  on  missions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  off  the  Horn  of  Africa 
(Somalia  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden)  related  to  conflicts  that  captured  allied 
attention.  More  recently,  allied  naval  attention  has  concentrated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Black,  and  Baltic  Seas  in  response  to  Russian  activi¬ 
ties,  attended  by  the  two  Standing  NATO  Maritime  Groups,  under  Al¬ 
lied  Maritime  Command  located  in  Northwood,  United  Kingdom.21 

With  the  North  Atlantic  returning  to  the  defence  agenda,  several 
priorities  emerge  that  naturally  raise  issues  for  the  Canada-U.S.  relation¬ 
ship.  The  Royal  Canadian  Navy  (RCN)  and  USN  have  a  long  history  of 
cooperation,  dating  back  to  the  Second  World  War  and  Cold  War.  Since 
then,  the  RCN  has  remained  actively  engaged  with  USN,  particularly 
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evident  in  the  ability  of  Canadian  vessels  to  integrate  (and  thus  replace 
American  vessels)  in  U.S.  Carrier  Task  Forces.  This  also  extends  to  select 
NATO  nations,  especially  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Royal  Navy.  This 
capability,  however,  has  been  largely  limited  to  the  tactical  level  of  coop¬ 
eration.  Command  and  control  arrangements,  like  those  under  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  Atlantic  during  the  Cold  War,  and  with  them  related 
exercises  among  the  allied  navies  and  the  formal  division  of  areas  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  protecting  the  SLOC,  are  largely  absent. 

At  the  same  time,  anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW),  especially  related 
to  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  former  Soviet  threat,  is  no  longer  a  train¬ 
ing  priority.  The  RCN,  once  an  allied  exemplar  of  this  capability,  has 
largely  lost  its  expertise.  Post-Cold  War  tasks  became  priorities  over 
ASW,  reflecting  the  threat  environment  of  the  1990s  and  early  2000s, 
even  though  submarines  proliferated  within  the  developing  world.  Nor 
was  there  any  pressing  need  to  exercise  the  reinforcement  of  NATO’s 
northern  flank.22  Limited  and  shrinking  naval  resources  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  relative  to  political  and  operational  demand  required 
choices  to  be  made,  and  the  obvious  choice  was  to  neglect  the  North  At¬ 
lantic.  Moreover,  Russian  naval  activity  in  the  North  Atlantic  largely 
disappeared  as  a  function  of  the  end  of  the  Cold  War’s  adversarial  rela¬ 
tionship  and  a  lack  of  resources  amidst  tremendous  political,  social,  and 
economic  upheavals  following  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Even 
with  the  emergence  of  the  post-9/11  terrorist  threat,  and  its  maritime 
dimension,23  there  was  no  need  to  resurrect  these  arrangements.  The 
maritime  terrorist  threat  on  the  east  coast  of  North  America  was  primar¬ 
ily  an  area  for  intelligence  cooperation. 

Over  the  last  decade,  however,  political  relations  between  NATO 
and  Russia  deteriorated,  particularly  following  the  Russian  actions  in 
Crimea,  eastern  Ukraine,  and  Syria.  Russian  naval  activity  in  the  North 
Atlantic  has  increased  substantially.  New  generations  of  Russian  naval 
capabilities,  including  longer  range  surface  and  sub-surface  cruise  mis¬ 
siles,  pose  a  growing  maritime  threat.  As  a  result,  NATO’s  northern 
flank  has  re-emerged  as  a  security  concern.  Maritime  defence  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  this  issue  (especially  for  the  Atlantic)  brings  the  coastal 
European  allies  and  thus  NATO  into  play.  Reflecting  this  new  environ- 
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ment,  NATO  re-established  a  North  Atlantic  Command,  once  again  in 
Norfolk,  and  the  USN  has  re-created  the  U.S.  Atlantic  2nd  Fleet. 

The  specific  command  structures  and  processes  of  these  two  new 
developments  remain  to  be  seen  relative  to  those  of  Supreme  Allied 
Command  Atlantic  during  the  Cold  War.  More  importantly,  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  new  military  technologies  and  a  new  U.S.  command  (US- 
NORTHCOM)  since  the  Cold  War,  there  are  now  two  distinct  -  albeit 
inter-related  -  perspectives  on  North  Atlantic  maritime  control:  NATO 
Europe  (with  an  emphasis  on  the  members  bordering  the  North  Atlan¬ 
tic)  and  USNORTHCOM/NORAD.  For  European  NATO  members,  the 
central  objective  is  to  secure  the  sea  lanes  of  communication  in  the  case 
of  war  in  Europe,  even  if  it  broke  out  far  to  the  east  of  the  Cold  War  in¬ 
ter-German  border.  The  requirement  to  ensure  the  movement  of  per¬ 
sonnel  and  resources  from  North  America  to  reinforce  standing  forces  is 
vital,  especially  for  Norway  which  borders  Russia. 24  Furthermore, 
NORAD  and  NATO  must  achieve  all  of  this  while  continuing  to  recruit, 
retain,  and  train  combat  capable  militaries  against  the  backdrop  of 
changing  demographics,  restricted  budgets,  and  ongoing  operations. 

The  list  of  requirements  for  both  NORAD  and  NATO  in  terms  of 
equipment,  surveillance,  personnel,  and  training  needs  is  very  expensive. 
Now,  when  attention  needs  to  refocus  on  the  defence  of  the  state,  limit¬ 
ing  military  competition  in  the  Arctic  and  continuing  to  encourage  a 
rules-based  approach  is  paramount.  Seizing  opportunities  for  continued 
cooperation  with  Russia  in  the  Arctic  is  the  right  thing  to  do  even  if 
some  Western  commentators  perceive  it  as  distasteful  and  essentially  a 
de  facto  rewarding  Russia  for  its  egregious  behaviour  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Relations  between  and  among  near-peer  competitors  are  always  a 
mix  of  cooperation,  competition,  and  rivalry  depending  upon  the  spe¬ 
cific  issues  at  play.  The  first  step  is  for  Western  analysts  to  recognize  that 
the  behaviour  of  Russia  is  generally  helpful  as  a  regional  actor  in  the 
Arctic.  The  second  is  to  plan  seriously  for  the  defence  of  the  state  from 
all  military  threats,  including  Russian  ones. 
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ods  of  time  (with  renewals  in  1991,  1996,  and  2000). 

17  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  on  the  North  American  Aerospace  Defence  Command, 
Article  I,  para  1,  &  Article  III  (28  April  2006),  http://www.state.gov/  docu- 
ments/organization/69727.pdf. 

18  Johnson,  Dave.  Russia's  Conventional  Precision  Strike  Capabilities,  Regional 
Crises,  and  Nuclear  Thresholds.  No.  LLNL-TR-745418.  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Lab.  (LLNL),  2018:  93,  https://e-reports-ext.llnl.gov/pdf/920140.pdf. 

19  These  could  include  the  U.S.  base  at  Thule,  in  Greenland,  and  Canadian 
Forces  Station  Alert  on  the  north-eastern  tip  of  Ellesmere  Island. 

20  Of  course,  U.S.  LRA  under  USSTRATCOM  would  not  necessarily  need  to  be 
assigned  to  NORAD.  Throughout  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S.  received  permission 
from  Canada  for  LRA  overflights,  and  this  could  be  extended  to  provide  per¬ 
mission  for  U.S.  LRA  to  use  Canadian  northern  bases  in  the  event  of  a  crisis, 
thereby  leaving  NORAD  in  a  strictly  defensive  posture. 

21  Standing  NATO  Maritime  Group  (SNMG)l  and  2  were  established  in  2005, 
replacing  the  NATO  Standing  Naval  Force  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  They 
rotate  as  the  NATO  Reaction  Force,  and  undertake  a  range  of  missions,  train¬ 
ing,  and  exercises  among  the  NATO  allies.  SMNG2  has  largely  been  dedicated 
to  maritime  security  in  the  Aegean  and  Black  Sea.  There  are  no  USN  vessels 
formally  attached  to  either  Group. 

22  During  the  Cold  War,  Canada  committed  to  providing  reinforcements  to 
NATO’s  northern  flank  through  its  Canadian  Air-Sea  Transportable  Brigade 
Group  (CAST)  in  Norway. 

23  The  post-9/ 1 1  concern  is  that  a  dirty  bomb  will  be  hidden  on  a  cargo  vessel  or 
that  the  terrorists  will  launch  some  form  of  missile  from  a  maritime  platform. 

24  The  most  recent  study  is  John  Andreas  Olsen,  ed.  NATO  and  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  (London:  Royal  United  Services  Institute,  Whitehall  Paper  #87,  2017). 
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CHAPTER  5 


The  New  Arctic  Strategic 
Triangle  Environment 
(NASTE) 

Rob  HUEBERr 


Throughout  much  of  the  Post-Cold  War  era  a  narrative  developed 
around  the  notion  of  Arctic  exceptionalism:  that  the  Arctic  is  an  excep¬ 
tionally  peaceful  and  cooperative  region  in  which  the  Arctic  states  found 
a  way  to  avoid  importing  their  differences  into  the  area  and  interacted  in 
a  manner  that  promoted  good  relations.1  There  are  clear  indications, 
however,  that  important  changes  threaten  to  destroy  this  exceptionalism 
and  marking  the  Arctic  a  location  of  increasing  tension.  These  tensions 
are  not  being  caused  by  disputes  over  arctic  resources  or  other  causes 
found  in  the  Arctic  but  by  the  developing  rivalries  of  the  great  powers. 
In  several  respects,  the  Arctic  region  is  succumbing  to  the  tyranny  of 
geography.  As  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  deterio¬ 
rate,  and  as  China  continues  to  grow  and  challenge  the  United  States 
(and  possibly  Russia)  in  global  influence,  geopolitical  tensions  produce 
new  strategic  and  military  activities  in  the  Arctic  that  now  recast  the  re¬ 
gion  in  more  competitive  terms  than  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  two 
decades.  This  chapter  examines  these  new  geopolitical  forces,  offers  an 
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explanation  of  how  they  are  evolving,  and  argues  why  they  are  becoming 
a  more  important  consideration  in  understanding  regional  affairs. 

A  New  Arctic  Strategic  Triangle  Environment  (or  NASTE)  is  form¬ 
ing,  in  which  the  core  strategic  interests  of  Russia,  China  and  United 
States  are  now  converging  at  the  top  of  the  world.  The  Arctic  is  witness¬ 
ing  a  new  “great  game”2  that  is  not  about  conflict  over  the  Arctic  but 
rather  occurring  through  the  Arctic.  This  does  not  make  the  threat  any 
less  dangerous,  but  it  does  make  it  more  complicated.  At  the  heart  of  the 
new  geopolitics  are  growing  tensions  between  Russia  and  the  West,  spe¬ 
cifically  the  United  States,3  coupled  with  the  growing  power  of  China 
and  its  relationships  with  both  the  West  and  Russia.4  In  a  changing  in¬ 
ternational  system,  the  primary  security  requirements  of  the  three  most 
powerful  states  are  now  overlapping  in  the  Arctic  region,  producing  new 
challenges  and  threats. 

Advances  in  new  weapon  systems  with  greater  speed,  range  and 
reach  are  also  heightening  the  importance  of  the  Arctic  as  a  geostrategic 
space.5  Longer  range,  hypersonic  delivery  systems  force  major  powers  to 
patrol  and  protect  their  northern  coastal  regions  to  provide  advance 
warnings  of  attacks  and  to  defend  against  them.  For  the  Russians,  plac¬ 
ing  the  delivery  systems  in  the  Arctic  remains  one  of  the  most  effective 
geographic  locations  for  launching  against  the  United  States  in  the  event 
of  conflict.  Likewise  the  Arctic  is  also  one  of  the  best  location  for  the 
Americans  to  launch  against  Russia.  Thus  the  Arctic  geography  keeps  it 
strategically  important.  This  forces  each  of  the  main  powers  to  look  to 
the  Arctic  to  ensure  that  their  geopolitical  competitors  do  not  gain  a 
military  advantage. 

The  requirement  for  the  coastal  states  to  develop  their  constabulary 
forces  to  protect  against  new  “soft”  security  threats  emerging  in  a  rapidly 
melting  and  increasingly  accessible  Arctic  further  confound  our  under¬ 
standings  of  the  NASTE.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  the  expansion  and  en¬ 
hancement  of  military  capabilities  that  can  be  used  for  offensive  strate¬ 
gic  purposes  from  those  intended  to  defend  local  resources,  shipping 
routes,  and  the  Arctic  environment.6  For  example,  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  claims  that  its  efforts  to  modernize  and  reopen  northern  air  bases 
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that  were  closed  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  are  needed  to  secure  and 
support  increased  shipping  within  their  Northern  Sea  Route  (NSR).7 
Bases  that  serve  as  hubs  for  search  and  rescue  platforms  can  also  be  used 
to  stage  Russian  fighter  and  bomber  aircraft  used  to  patrol  the  Arctic 
basin.8  Dual-use  military  assets  complicate  the  arguments  of  those 
commentators  who  suggest  that  the  Arctic  remains  an  exceptional  loca¬ 
tion,  isolated  from  increasingly  tense  geopolitical  realties,  because  the 
threat  environment  could  quickly  change  if  Arctic  states,  possessing 
strong  military  capabilities,  change  their  intentions  from  a  defensive  to 
an  offensive  posture. 

The  development  of  this  NASTE  is  not  about  fighting  over  Arctic  re¬ 
sources,  as  many  commentators  speculated  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
twenty-first  century.  Close  cooperation  continues  within  multilateral 
bodies  such  as  the  Arctic  Council,  and  is  evidenced  through  peaceful 
employment  of  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (UN¬ 
CLOS)  process  to  determine  the  outer  limits  of  the  continental  shelf.9 
This  cooperative  spirit,  however,  no  longer  represents  the  overall  trajec¬ 
tory  of  the  Arctic  security  environment.  At  the  heart  of  NASTE  are  the 
core  security  requirements  of  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  increasingly 
China.  What  do  their  security  needs  mean  for  the  future  of  the  Arctic 
security  environment? 

Russian  Core  Security  Needs  and  the  Arctic 

Several  core  Russian  security  requirements  concern  the  Arctic.  First 
(and  perhaps  foremost)  the  Russian  Federation  adamantly  opposes 
NATO  expansion.  While  the  Yeltsin  Government  voiced  displeasure 
about  the  issue,  Vladimir  Putin’s  administrations  have  been  much  more 
explicit  in  their  condemnation  of  what  is  seen  as  NATO  encroachment 
on  Russia’s  historic  sphere  of  influence.  In  a  landmark  speech  made  to 
the  Munich  Security  Forum  in  2007,  Putin  explained  why  he  saw  the 
continued  expansion  of  NATO  as  a  major  threat  to  Russia: 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  NATO  expansion  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  modernization  of  the  alliance  itself 
or  with  ensuring  security  in  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  it 
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represents  a  serious  provocation  that  reduces  the  level  of 
mutual  trust.  And  we  have  the  right  to  ask:  against  whom  is 
this  expansion  intended?  And  what  happened  to  the  assur¬ 
ances  our  western  partners  made  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact?  Where  are  those  declarations  today?  No 
one  even  remembers  them. 10 

Some  commentators  were  initially  sceptical  of  Putin’s  challenge  as  he 
approached  the  end  of  his  second  term  as  President.  The  Russian  deci¬ 
sion  to  use  force  in  the  Georgian  War  of  2008,  however,  represented  the 
first  time  that  Russia  used  force  to  stop  NATO  expansion.11  It  did  so 
again  in  2014  when  it  employed  both  explicit  military  force  in  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Crimea  and  implicitly  supported  pro- Russian  elements  in  the 
eastern  Ukraine  to  prevent  that  country  from  joining  the  EU  and 
NATO.12  These  actions  provoked  an  overt  reaction  from  Western  states, 
such  as  the  invocation  of  economic  sanctions  and  the  despatch  of  mili¬ 
tary  forces  to  Eastern  Europe.13  Russian  actions  also  had  a  significant 
impact  on  Arctic  cooperation,  including  the  stance  taken  by  Canada  as 
chair  of  the  Arctic  Council  at  the  time.  For  example,  Canadian  officials 
boycotted  an  Arctic  Council  task  force  meeting  held  in  Russia,  imposed 
travel  bans  on  some  Russian  officials,  and  suspended  bilateral  exchanges 
as  part  of  its  “principled  stand.”14  Although  Moscow  attempted  to  isolate 
its  action  in  the  Ukraine  from  its  cooperative  efforts  in  regional  Arctic 
affairs,  its  actions  in  2014  had  a  spill-over  effect  into  circumpolar  rela¬ 
tions.15 

Russia’s  effort  to  rebuild  its  military  (particularly  its  strategic  deter¬ 
rent)  and  to  regain  its  influential  role  in  the  international  system  repre¬ 
sent  a  second  core  concern.  Most  analysis  point  to  the  2008  Military  Re¬ 
form  and  the  2015-2017  State  Armament  Program  as  the  first  indica¬ 
tions  of  Russia’s  intent  to  increase  its  hard  power.16  This  was  made  ex¬ 
plicit  in  both  the  National  Security  Strategy  announced  by  the  Medve¬ 
dev  Administration  in  May  2009  and  again  in  Military  Doctrine  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  2010. 17  The  net  result  of  this  effort  to  regain  “great  power”  status 
has  been  the  professionalization  of  its  military  forces,  with  a  focus  on 
equipping  them  with  technologically  advanced  weapons,  and  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  forces  deployed  across  the  Russian  north. 18  This  reflects  geogra- 
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phy,  the  need  to  expand  and  protect  Russia’s  nuclear  deterrent  forces, 
and  the  importance  of  strategically  positioning  forces  to  protect  a  region 
of  high  economic  and  security  importance.  This  development  gives  Rus¬ 
sian  forces  a  local  military  advantage  which  has  been  used  to  project 
power  abroad.  For  example,  Russia  used  elements  of  its  Northern  Fleet 
(including  its  only  aircraft  carrier)  in  Syria,19  and  employed  elements  of 
its  air  force  and  navy  to  project  power  against  Canada,  the  U.S.,  Norway, 
United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  and  Finland  following  the  Ukrainian  Crisis.20 
This  suggests  that  Russia  has  become  a  regional  hegemon  in  the  Arctic, 
with  improved  northern-based  military  forces,  and  is  using  its  renewed 
strength  as  a  form  of  military  posturing  against  the  West. 

As  a  third  core  security  consideration,  the  Russian  nuclear  deterrent 
is  increasingly  vested  with  submarines  of  their  Northern  Fleet  based  in 
and  deployed  through  the  Arctic.  Geography  leaves  Russia  with  only 
two  regions  from  which  to  deploy  their  submarines:  the  North  or  the 
Pacific.  The  Northern  Fleet  has  the  advantage  of  ice  cover,  and  the  bases 
in  the  Kola  Peninsula  are  more  extensively  supported  that  their  far  east¬ 
ern  counterparts.21  At  the  same  time  as  the  Russians  are  modernizing 
and  rebuilding  their  submarine  forces,  they  are  improving  their  means 
of  protecting  these  assets.  More  air  units  (including  fighters  and  anti-air 
missiles)  and  land  forces  are  being  placed  around  the  Kola  Peninsula,22 
with  this  expanded  presence  facilitated  by  Russian  efforts  to  better  pro¬ 
tect  the  NSR.  Consequently,  the  Russians  have  been  engaged  in  a  serious 
effort  to  reopen,  modernize,  and  build  new  air  bases  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  NSR,  with  more  than  ten  search  and  rescue  stations,  thir¬ 
teen  airfields,  and  ten  air-defence  radar  stations  supporting  Russian 
fighter  and  bomber  aircraft  strewn  along  this  route.23 

When  Russia  resumed  Arctic  bombers  patrols  in  2007, 24  many  West¬ 
ern  analysts  initially  believed  that  this  was  a  publicity  stunt  directed  at  a 
domestic  audience.  The  patrols  have  not  only  been  sustained  but  ex¬ 
panded,  now  approaching  levels  of  frequency  and  complexity  last  seen 
during  the  worst  periods  of  the  Cold  War.25  While  the  TU-95  and  TU- 
160  bombers  are  old,  their  ordnance  has  been  modernized  continuously. 
Russia  is  in  the  process  of  developing  new  cruise  missiles  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  current  KH-55  cruise  missiles  that  are  their  main  de- 
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livery  systems  today,26  which  will  allow  bombers  to  remain  further  away 
from  their  targets  and  strike  them  faster.  This  will  require  Western  pow¬ 
ers  to  develop  improved  capabilities  to  detect  and  potentially  intercept 
these  aircraft  much  further  away  -  leading  some  NORAD  thinkers  to 
contemplate  how  to  destroy  the  “archer”  rather  than  defending  against 
the  “arrow.”27  This,  in  turn,  requires  that  Russia  enhance  its  ability  to 
protect  its  bombers.  Even  if  broader  relationships  had  remained  positive 
between  Russia  and  the  West,  this  logic  suggests  that  Russia’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  modernize  its  nuclear  deterrent  would  have  led  to  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  Arctic  military  capabilities,  thus  prompting  the  other  Arctic 
states  to  respond  accordingly. 

The  net  effect  of  these  three  factors  means  that  the  Russia  has  made 
the  Arctic  an  increasingly  important  region  for  military  operations.  This 
is  not  about  projecting  military  force  to  achieve  political  objectives  in 
the  Arctic,  but  seeking  new  ways  to  leverage  its  relative  power  in  the  re¬ 
gion  to  promote  its  national  interests  globally. 

American  Core  Security  Needs  and  the  Arctic 

The  United  States’  nuclear  deterrent  posture  and  aerospace  defence 
against  a  limited  nuclear-armed  ballistic  missile  attack  directly  related  to 
the  Arctic.28  The  maintenance  and  modernization  of  their  nuclear  deter¬ 
rent  is  core  to  their  national  security  policy,29  and  the  Americans  have 
announced  a  massive  modernization  of  their  forces  to  that  end.  Invest¬ 
ments  to  build  a  new  class  of  nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile  subma¬ 
rines  (SSBNs),  designated  the  Columbia  class,  and  are  a  case  in  point.30 
The  U.S.  also  updated  its  force  posture  in  2018,  re-introducing  authority 
to  use  low-yield  nuclear  weapons  in  certain  scenarios.31 

A  core  element  of  the  American  nuclear  deterrent  is  to  actively  en¬ 
gage  Russia  and  Chinese  forces32  which,  given  the  Russian  presence  in 
and  focus  on  the  Arctic,  draws  the  U.S.  into  the  region  through  an  ac¬ 
tion/reaction  dynamic  in  relation  to  Russia’s  Northern  Fleet.  American 
doctrine  now  places  an  emphasis  the  U.S.  Navy’s  (USN)  ability  to  con¬ 
tain  (and  in  the  event  of  war,  to  destroy)  the  Russian  nuclear  forces.  This 
is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  as  long  as  the  Russian  and  Chinese 
governments  know  that  the  Americans  will  be  actively  targeting  their 
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delivery  forces,  they  will  not  engage  in  activities  that  may  require  them 
to  use  then  in  the  first  place.  In  effect,  the  Americans  seek  to  place 
enough  doubt  in  the  minds  of  Russian  and  Chinese  decision-makers 
that  these  competitors  never  seriously  consider  using  nuclear  force.  By 
definition,  this  deterrence  strategy  requires  the  Americans  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  they  have  both  the  will  and  the  means  to  directly  engage  Rus¬ 
sian  nuclear  forces. 

Russian  strategic  forces  within  the  Arctic  region  -  both  submarines 
and  bomber  assets  -  are  core  American  targets.  The  Russian  know  this 
and  are  building  defensive  counter-forces  centered  on  new  anti-air  mis¬ 
siles  and  fighters  based  in  the  Arctic  region.  This  has  unleashed  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  an  arms  race,  fuelled  by  the  events  in  Ukraine.  This  is  not 
about  strategic  forces  preparing  to  fight  over  Arctic  territory  or  re¬ 
sources,  but  building  capabilities  to  address  core  security  requirements 
from  and  in  the  Arctic. 

The  Americans’  second  core  security  need  is  to  shield  their  homeland 
from  a  limited  nuclear  ballistic  missile  attack.33  The  specific  concern  (an 
attack  from  a  rogue  state,  particularly  North  Korea)  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  one  of  the  largest  American  anti-ballistic  missile  (ABM) 
bases  in  Fort  Greely,  Alaska.34  Originally  slated  to  be  closed  at  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  Alaskan  political  leaders  successfully  lobbied  the  federal 
government  to  keep  the  base  open,  transforming  it  into  a  test  site  for 
American  ABM  development.  As  the  threat  from  North  Korea  grew,  the 
base  expanded  to  become  an  operational  base  that  now  houses  the  bulk 
of  U.S.  Air  Force  (USAF)  mid-range  interceptors.35  Since  the  mid-2000s, 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  presidents  have  followed  the  practice 
of  increasing  the  number  of  interceptors  based  at  Fort  Greely  whenever 
the  North  Korean  threat  elevates.  Despite  the  political  efforts  of  the 
Trump  Administration  to  improve  relations  with  the  North  Korea,  it  has 
continued  this  trend.  In  November  2017,  it  decided  to  add  20  more  in¬ 
terceptors  to  the  existing  40  ground-based  mid-course  missiles  to  which 
the  Clinton  and  Bush  Administrations  had  already  agreed,  committing 
to  bring  the  total  number  to  64  by  2023. 36 
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The  American  position  is  that  missiles  deployed  in  Fort  Greely  are 
intended  to  defend  against  the  North  Koreans  or  possibly  any  other 
rogue  state  with  a  small  number  of  missiles.  The  location  of  the  base  is 
ideally  suited  to  deal  with  the  North  Koreans  -  which  makes  it  is  equally 
well  positioned  to  deal  with  a  Chinese  missile  launch.  Currently,  the 
Americans  argue  that  their  ABM  systems  cannot  respond  to  a  mass  mis¬ 
sile  attack  and  therefore  are  incapable  of  defending  against  the  Chinese 
or  Russians,  thus  leaving  the  deterrence  system  with  those  powers  in¬ 
tact.37  Chinese  and  Russians  officials  worry,  however,  that  American 
technology  may  allow  them  eventually  to  develop  an  ABM  system  that 
could  defeat  their  nuclear  attack,  thus  forcing  them  to  pay  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  American  intentions  in  Alaska.38 

The  ABM  base  in  Alaska  is  not  about  a  war  over  the  Arctic,  but  is 
emerging  as  a  central  part  of  American  systems  to  defend  the  entire 
United  States  against  potential  adversaries.  Nevertheless,  its  Arctic  loca¬ 
tion  underscores  the  strategic  importance  of  the  entire  region  and  its 
inextricable  links  to  the  global  security  balance.  By  extension,  geopoliti¬ 
cal  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  combined  with 
the  growing  military  strength  of  China,  will  lead  the  U.S.’s  near-peer 
competitors  to  view  the  capabilities  in  Fort  Greely  and  other  Alaskan 
bases  as  a  threat  to  their  security.  In  the  classic  form  of  an  Arctic  security 
dilemma,  this  will  require  that  the  Americans  further  enhance  their  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  protection  their  core  assets  in  Alaska.  Already  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  placed  advanced  elements  of  their  Air  Forces  at  Fort  Elmen- 
dorf,  including  a  significant  portion  of  their  F-22s  and  F-35s.39This 
trend  is  likely  to  continue  as  Arctic  security  dynamics  evolve. 

Chinese  Core  Security  Needs  and  the  Arctic 

China  has  recently  emerged  as  a  major  actor  in  the  Arctic.  Initially, 
China  expressed  its  interest  in  the  region  through  participation  in  Arctic 
science  and  determined  efforts  to  engage  in  regional  governance  bodies, 
particularly  the  Arctic  Council.40  The  country’s  2018  Arctic  Policy  Paper 
commits  to  participate  in  the  peaceful  development  in  the  region,41 
claiming  that  China’s  interests  are  limited  to  scientific  study,  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  resource  development  within  a  cooperative  framework,  and 
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the  development  of  the  governance  system  overseeing  international  co¬ 
operation.  The  policy  makes  no  official  mention  of  any  Arctic  security 
interests.  Nevertheless,  various  Western  analysts  point  to  an  emerging 
internal  discussion  among  Chinese  military  officials  and  security  experts 
on  the  Arctic’s  importance  to  China’s  security.42  Although  it  is  not  yet 
clear  how  the  Chinese  government  assesses  the  importance  of  the  re¬ 
gion,  geostrategic  considerations  suggest  that  they  will  need  to  engage 
the  Americans  and  (probably)  the  Russians  because,  in  order  to  chal¬ 
lenge  these  powers  on  a  global  scale,  the  Chinese  cannot  allow  the 
American  and  Russian  navies  (and  especially  their  submarines  forces) 
safe  sanctuary  in  the  Arctic. 

As  rapidly  escalating  defence  expenditures  indicate,  China  is  invest¬ 
ing  in  military  capabilities  that  will  allow  it  challenge  the  Americans  as  a 
peer  competitor.43  Assuming  that  extensive  expenditures  and  force 
modernization  efforts  continue,  it  is  logical  that  the  Chinese  will  eventu¬ 
ally  develop  means  to  challenge  the  American  nuclear  deterrent  (akin  to 
the  U.S. -Russia  balance).  Although  the  Chinese  offer  few  official  state¬ 
ments  on  their  nuclear  deterrence  posture  (given  their  sensitivity  to  this 
subject),  the  logic  of  nuclear  deterrence  suggests  that  the  Chinese  will 
develop  an  under-ice  capability  for  their  nuclear-powered  submarines 
that  will  allow  them  to  pursue  American  or  Russian  submarines  in  the 
event  of  conflict.  A  public  acknowledgement  -either  intentional  or  not  - 
that  some  or  all  of  the  People  Liberation  Army  Navy’s  (PLAN)  current 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  have  been  given  an  under-ice  capa¬ 
bility  would  lend  support  to  this  hypothesis.44  In  order  for  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  to  travel  under  the  ice  it  needs  to  have  specific  ca¬ 
pabilities  that  are  expensive  and  complex,  including  an  especially  hard¬ 
ened  sail  to  break  through  the  ice  as  required,  retractable  diving  planes, 
and  upward-looking  sonar.45  The  existence  of  Chinese  submarines  in 
Arctic  waters  would  dramatically  complicate  both  the  American  and 
Russian  defensive  positions  in  this  region. 

The  Chinese  have  also  taken  steps  to  learn  how  to  operate  their  sur¬ 
face  fleet  in  the  region.  In  2015  the  Chinese  deployed  elements  of  the 
PLAN  to  the  coast  of  Alaska  and  conducted  port  visits  of  northern 
European  States.  Coinciding  with  the  only  official  visit  of  President 
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Obama  to  Alaska  during  his  term  in  office,  five  Chinese  vessels,  includ¬ 
ing  three  frigates  and  two  resupply  vessels,  sailed  off  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  into  the  Bering  Sea.46  These  vessels  remained  entirely  within  inter¬ 
national  waters  and  did  not  in  any  way  violate  American  sovereignty, 
but  the  Chinese  sent  a  clear  message  by  deploying  surface  vessels  into 
northern  waters  (although  they  did  not  sail  close  to  ice-covered  waters). 
The  PLAN  commissioned  two  new  Type  272  icebreakers  in  2016, 47  both 
of  which  are  the  same  size  as  the  Canadian  Harry  DeWolf-c  lass  of  Arctic 
and  Offshore  Patrol  vessels.  It  is  unclear  how  many  more  of  these  ice¬ 
breakers  the  Chinese  will  build.  China’s  existing  icebreakers,  Xue  Long 
and  Xue  Long  II,  are  used  for  scientific  programs  but  their  future  mis¬ 
sions  are  unknown. 

One  month  later  after  the  deployment  to  Alaska,  three  Chinese  naval 
vessels  made  their  country’s  first  port  visits  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Finland.  These  vessels,  which  had  been  participating  in  anti-piracy  ac¬ 
tivities  with  Fleet  152  off  the  coast  of  Somalia,  demonstrated  impressive 
capabilities  to  sail  from  China  to  Africa  to  northern  Europe.48  Two  years 
later,  three  Chinese  naval  vessels  visited  Finland,  Latvia,  and  Russia.49  In 
2018  Chinese  ships  made  a  port  of  call  to  Russia  and  engaged  in  Fleet 
operations  in  the  Baltic  Sea  with  Russian  units. 

The  Chinese  make  no  mention  of  the  Arctic  in  their  latest  statements 
about  naval  modernization.  The  May  2015  military  strategy  makes  it 
clear  that  the  navy  will  be  moving  from  a  predominantly  coastal  anti¬ 
submarine  warfare  (ASW)  focus  to  an  all-purpose  “blue  water  navy” 
capable  of  operating  anywhere  on  the  globe.50  The  deployments  to  the 
Alaskan  and  northern  European  waters  demonstrate  their  intent  to  in¬ 
clude  northern  seas  in  their  voyages. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  talk  with  any  certainty  of  China’s  official 
geopolitical  intent  for  the  Arctic  region,  it  will  be  important  to  monitor 
Chinese  activities  in  the  future.  It  is  difficult  to  discount  Chinese  mili¬ 
tary  involvement  in  the  region  if  they  continue  their  general  build-up  of 
strategic  capabilities.  There  is  no  indication  that  China  intends  to  use 
military  force  to  seize  Arctic  territory,  but  the  larger  geopolitical  chal- 
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lenge  that  developing  between  that  country,  the  U.S.,  and  Russia  is  likely 
to  draw  them  into  the  Arctic  theatre. 

Conclusion 

A  New  Arctic  Strategic  Triangle  Environment  (NASTE)  has  major 
ramifications  for  Canada.  First,  it  needs  to  be  nimble  to  adapt  to  chang¬ 
ing  geopolitics.  Canada  and  its  allies  were  fortunate  in  the  1990s,  fram¬ 
ing  the  Arctic  as  a  zone  of  peace  while  Russia  was  too  weak  to  act  in  the 
Arctic  and  China  was  relatively  disinterested.  These  actors  are  no  longer 
on  the  sidelines.  Furthermore,  the  Arctic  is  not  insulated  from  global 
drivers  in  terms  of  environmental  security,  social  challenges,  or  geopoli¬ 
tics.  Despite  normative  hope  for  a  peaceful  Arctic,  Arctic  geopolitical 
realities  leave  Canada  with  the  risk  of  sleepwalking  into  an  increasingly 
dangerous  Arctic  security  environment  because  most  commentators  still 
hope  that  the  Arctic  will  remain  an  area  of  low  tension. 

Canada’s  problem  lies  in  its  geographic  position  in  the  middle  of  the 
resurgent  power  triangle  between  Russia,  China,  and  the  United  States. 
Russia  is  actively  reasserting  great  power  status  through  hybrid  warfare 
and  political  interference  designed  to  undermine  Western  solidarity  and 
democratic  governance  systems.  China’s  rise  as  a  global  actor  also  ap¬ 
pears  to  challenge  Western  interests,  with  its  growing  military  capabili¬ 
ties  and  its  active  interference  in  governance  through  cyber  warfare  and 
economic  investments  to  secure  strategic  assets.  The  third  part  of  trian¬ 
gle  is  a  Trump  Administration  that  does  not  respect  the  historic  “special 
relationship”  between  Canada  and  the  U.S.  and  has  a  win-lose  mentality 
that  poses  challenges  to  North  American  security  cooperation.51 

Russia’s  decision  in  2007/08  to  reinvigorate  strategic  deterrence  and 
assert  regional  hegemonic  power  in  the  Arctic  portended  the  arrival  of 
NASTE.  The  Russian  Federation  has  placed  the  bulk  of  its  strategic  de¬ 
terrent  with  its  Northern  Fleet,  Arctic  bases  and  defences  have  been 
strengthened,  and  its  military  capability  has  expanded  substantively. 
Russia  is  intent  on  disrupting  NATO,  which  has  Arctic  implications. 

The  Chinese  have  expressed  a  more  concerted  interest  in  the  Arctic 
since  1999.  Although  they  currently  play  by  the  rules,  and  insist  on  being 
included  in  Arctic  governance  systems,  their  intention  to  develop  a 
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“white  water”  naval  capability  was  demonstrated  in  their  transit  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  visits  to  the  Nordic  countries  in  2015.  Strategic 
competition  and  nuclear  deterrence  likely  point  towards  the  need  to  de¬ 
velop  an  Arctic  capability.  What  would  Chinese  ice-capable  submarines 
mean  for  Arctic  stability? 

How  does  Canada  prepare  for  NASTE?  How  do  we  protect  the  con¬ 
tinent  with  the  United  States?  New  technology  means  that  surveillance 
and  protection  of  our  borders,  through  aerospace  and  maritime  domain 
awareness,  must  be  expanded  outward.  New  Russian  and  Chinese  hy¬ 
personic  capabilities  pose  heightened  threats  for  which  Canada  and  its 
allies  must  prepare.  All  of  this  requires  a  shift  in  Canadian  thinking 
from  tactical  cognition  to  deeper  and  broader  strategic  awareness  before 
the  Arctic  security  environment  gets  really  “NASTE.” 
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Russia,  Canada,  and  the 
Circumpolar  World 

P.  Whitney  LACKENBAUER*  and  Suzanne  LALONDEf 


In  a  study  of  Canada  and  Russia  in  the  Arctic  produced  in  1956,  Ca¬ 
nadian  Northern  Affairs  bureaucrat  R.A.J.  Phillips  (formerly  the  2nd  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Canadian  embassy  in  Moscow)  noted  that  “there  are  two 
major  Arctic  powers  in  the  world  today,  and  each  is  looking  to  the  north 
as  never  before.”  Russia  and  Canada,  he  explained,  “are  no  longer  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  are  only 
a  Pole  apart.”1 

Phillips  compared  and  contrasted  the  two  countries’  northern  reali¬ 
ties.  The  Russian  north  was  much  larger,  with  sub- arctic  conditions 
stretching  over  half  of  the  Soviet  Union,  while  Canada’s  smaller  north 
made  up  a  larger  proportion  of  that  country.  The  Russian  north  was 
more  heavily  populated  than  the  Canadian  north,  boasted  more  trans¬ 
portation  infrastructure,  and  had  received  much  more  state  investment 
to  that  time.  Both  countries’  norths  housed  a  wealth  of  natural  re¬ 
sources,  although  Canada’s  northern  regions  were  “in  a  much  earlier 
stage  of  development.”  The  countries  faced  similar  challenges  of  north¬ 
ern  development,  albeit  “with  different  sets  of  economic  criteria  and  po¬ 
litical  ideologies.”  While  pronounced  differences  were  readily  apparent, 
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Phillips  cautioned  against  allowing  these  to  “obscure  the  similarities.” 
He  noted  common  interests  in  permafrost,  building  techniques,  the 
physical  sciences,  administration,  and  Indigenous  peoples  that  invited 
expert  exchanges.2  The  fact  that  both  countries  found  themselves  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Cold  War  ideological  divide  did  not,  in  Phillips’ 
view,  preclude  collaboration  on  subjects  of  shared  concern. 

While  the  post-Cold  War  period  brought  new  opportunities  for  cir¬ 
cumpolar  cooperation,  the  relationship  between  Russia  and  the  West 
has  shown  obvious  strain  since  the  Ukraine  crisis  erupted  in  2014,  with 
many  commentators  resurrecting  Cold  War  metaphors  to  describe  the 
resurgence  of  strategic  competition  globally.  The  idea  of  a  new  Arctic 
Cold  War  has  become  a  conspicuous  fixture  of  media  commentary, 
abruptly  replacing  the  narrative  of  cooperation  with  one  of  entrenched, 
and  apparently  inescapable,  competition  and  impending  conflict.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  book  were  asked  to  present  their  perspectives  on  how 
we  should  understand  the  Arctic  security  interests  of  Canada  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  within  the  broader  context  of  their  national  strategies.  How  we 
frame  issues  obviously  matters.  What  are  the  main  motives  underlying 
Canadian  and  Russian  government  Arctic  policies  and  practices,  and 
how  do  they  perceive  the  other  State?  Does  the  common  trope  of  Arctic 
competition  and  conflict,  built  around  the  idea  of  a  “race”  or  “scramble 
for  the  Arctic,”3  help  to  explain  the  logic  behind  Russian  or  Canadian 
strategies  and  allegedly  aggressive  rhetoric  and  investments  in  Arctic 
military  capabilities? 

Sovereignty  and  security  are  often  conflated  concepts,  but  the  former 
is  best  understood  as  the  internationally  recognized  right  to  exercise  au¬ 
thority  in  a  given  space,  while  the  latter  relates  to  responsibilities  to  pro¬ 
tect  citizens,  territories,  economies,  and  institutions  from  harm.  In  legal 
matters  pertaining  to  the  sea,  Russia  and  Canada  share  a  common  ap¬ 
proach:  State  officials  have  expressly  recognized  and  endorsed  the  exist¬ 
ing  global  regime  but  have  strongly  defended  their  right  to  exercise,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  their  sovereignty  and  sovereign  rights  as  de¬ 
fined  under  international  law.  Some  commentators  have  sought  to  cast 
this  exercise  of  national  authority  as  a  form  of  exceptionalism,  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  established  “rules  of  the  game.”  As  Gavrilov  convinc¬ 
ingly  argues  in  his  chapter,  however,  the  robust  assertion  of  coastal  State 
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jurisdiction  is  no  more  unilateral  in  the  Arctic  than  it  is  in  the  Indian  or 
Pacific  oceans. 

On  the  question  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Northern  Sea  Route  (for¬ 
merly  known  as  the  Northeast  Passage)  and  the  Northwest  Passage,  both 
States  invoke  long- established  legal  concepts  and  doctrines  to  ground 
their  right  to  govern,  according  to  national  rules  and  regulations,  navi¬ 
gation  within  those  waters.  From  the  sector  theory  (now  marginal  to 
most  legal  arguments),  to  the  customary  law  doctrine  of  historic  title,  to 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention  (LOSC)  provisions  on  straight  baselines, 
Russian  and  Canadian  legal  positions  practically  mirror  one  other. 
While  the  two  governments  may  not  have  a  common  vision  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  their  Arctic  waters  -  with  Russia  aggressively  pro¬ 
moting  navigation  through  the  Northern  Sea  Route  and  Canada  adopt¬ 
ing  a  more  cautious  approach  in  terms  of  the  Northwest  Passage  -  both 
States  are  driven  by  a  shared  set  of  values  and  priorities.4  While  the  or¬ 
der  of  priorities  may  be  slightly  different,  both  Russia  and  Canada  exer¬ 
cise  their  coastal  State  rights  and  prerogatives  in  defence  of  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  marine  environment,  the  safeguarding  of  Indigenous  rights, 
the  safety  of  navigation,  national  security,  and  the  promotion  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  for  the  benefit  of  local  populations. 

On  this  contentious  issue,  the  two  neighbours  are  nothing  short  of  al¬ 
lies.  The  legal  position  of  both  Russia  and  Canada,  and  their  resulting 
ability  to  make  decisions  that  reflect  national  needs  and  priorities,  is 
immensely  strengthened  by  the  support  and  shared  understanding  of 
the  other.  Such  a  meeting  of  strategic  interests  forges  a  bond  that  must 
be  nurtured  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  States. 

Even  in  regards  to  the  delimitation  of  the  outer  limit  of  their  conti¬ 
nental  shelf,  where  Russia  and  Canada  are  in  direct  competition  -  in  the 
sense  that  both  countries  have  included  some  of  the  same  portions  of  the 
Arctic  ocean  seafloor  and  subsoil  in  their  respective  submissions  -  the 
two  States  have  shown  an  unwavering  commitment  not  only  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  legal  framework  (the  article  76  and  Commission  process  under  the 
LOSC)  but  also  to  dialogue  and  cooperation.  Whereas  the  Commission 
on  the  Limits  of  the  Continental  Shelf  s  rules  of  procedure  would  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  considering  the  Russian  or  Canadian  scientific  dossiers  in 
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areas  of  overlap,  the  Commission  has  been  given  the  mandate  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  examination  of  the  submissions  and  make  its  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  States  because  it  received  the  explicit  consent  of  the  two 
neighbours  to  do  so.  This  agreement  to  allow  the  Commission  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  despite  areas  in  dispute,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  in 
the  East  China  Sea,  for  instance,  where  rivalries  and  disagreements  have 
all  but  halted  the  delimitation  process.  Russia  and  Canada  both  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Commission  process  is  “without  prejudice  to  the  question 
of  the  delimitation  of  the  continental  shelf  between  States  with  opposite 
coasts,”5  and  the  eventual  determination  of  Russia’s  and  Canada’s  ex¬ 
tended  continental  shelf  in  the  Arctic  will  thus  necessarily  involve  nego¬ 
tiations  between  all  the  concerned  parties.6  For  this  reason,  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  lines  of  communication  remain  open  between  the  two  States. 

Furthermore,  while  Russia  and  Canada  have  been  fully  engaged  in 
exercising  their  sovereignty  and  sovereign  rights  in  the  Arctic,  consistent 
with  the  practice  of  coastal  States  everywhere  else  in  the  world,  they  have 
also  remained  deeply  involved  in  the  work  of  the  Arctic  Council  and  in 
other  regional  governance  initiatives.  As  various  authors  in  this  volume 
highlight,  both  Russia  and  Canada  actively  participated  in  the  recent 
adoption  of  regional  instruments  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arctic  Coun¬ 
cil  dealing  with  search  and  rescue,  oil  pollution  preparedness  and  re¬ 
sponse,  and  scientific  research.  Russia  was  an  influential  actor  along 
with  Canada  and  the  other  Arctic  coastal  States  in  the  negotiations  that 
led  to  the  adoption  in  2018  of  the  Agreement  to  Prevent  Unregulated 
High  Seas  Fisheries  in  the  Central  Arctic  Ocean. 

Thus,  the  law  of  the  sea  is  a  vector  for  close  collaboration  and  coop¬ 
eration  between  Russia  and  Canada.  It  makes  of  them  allies  in  their  as¬ 
sertion  of  sovereign  control  over  critical  waterways  lying  off  their  north¬ 
ern  coasts.  And  it  necessitates  that  channels  for  dialogue  and  discussion 
be  safeguarded  and  nurtured  for  the  ultimate  resolution  of  sensitive  is¬ 
sues  for  both  States  such  as  the  delimitation  of  their  respective  continen¬ 
tal  shelf. 

More  generally,  most  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume  suggest  that 
the  existing  governance  regime  in  the  Arctic  is  appropriate,  compatible 
with  state  sovereignty,  and  serves  the  national  interests  of  Canada  and 
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Russia.  Both  countries  share  a  similar  stance  on  the  primary  rights  and 
roles  of  Arctic  States  in  regional  governance,  rooted  in  international 
recognition  of  Arctic  State  sovereignty  and  sovereign  rights.  Despite  ten¬ 
sions  emanating  from  disputes  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  established 
regional  governance  and  international  legal  structures  remain  very 
much  intact,  from  the  Arctic  Council  to  the  LOSC. 

While  shared  international  legal  interests  might  point  to  a  peaceful 
and  cooperative  future,  Huebert’s  frame  asserting  an  inevitable  clash  of 
strategic  interests  and  national  security  imperatives  points  to  a  break¬ 
down  in  relations.  Although  the  levels  of  military  activity  in  the  circum¬ 
polar  region  remain  significantly  lower  than  they  were  at  the  height  of 
the  Cold  War,  he  cites  geostrategic  drivers  (some  existing  and  measur¬ 
able,  some  hypothetical)  to  construct  a  narrative  of  impending  conflict. 
These  drivers  do  not  relate  to  disputes  over  Arctic  territory  or  resources, 
he  suggests,  but  reflect  how  the  region  is  increasingly  embedded  in  in¬ 
ternational  relations  more  broadly.  Certainly,  heightened  global  interest 
in  the  Arctic  from  major  international  actors  such  as  China  and  the 
European  Union  suggests  that  globalization  is  drawing  the  region  into 
the  wider  international  system.  Although  the  Arctic  is  no  longer  excep¬ 
tionally  isolated  from  the  international  system,  both  Canada  and  Russia 
have  a  vested  interest  in  ensuring  that  established  regional  governance 
foundations  remain  firm  and  can  withstand  outside  pressures  that  may 
undermine  the  interests  of  the  Arctic  States.7 

Just  how  “new,”  however,  is  the  Arctic  security  environment  that 
Huebert  sees  emerging?  Sergunin  emphasizes  that  there  has  not  been  a 
paradigmatic  shift  in  the  Kremlin’s  vision  of  the  role  of  military  power 
in  the  Arctic  in  recent  years.  Its  strategies  continue  to  focus  on  demon¬ 
strating  Russia’s  sovereignty  over  the  Arctic  Zone  of  the  Russian  Federa¬ 
tion  (AZRF),  protecting  its  economic  interests  in  the  High  North,  and 
demonstrating  that  Russia  retains  great  power  status  with  world-class 
military  capabilities.  Indeed,  Sergunin  and  his  colleague  Valery 
Konyshev  have  argued  that  “Russian  military  strategies  are  comparable 
with  those  of  other  coastal  states  (especially  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
ones).”8  Its  Northern  Fleet  remains  a  cornerstone  of  strategic  deterrence 
and  defence  of  Russia’s  territorial  integrity  and  economic  interests  in  the 
region,  while  it  has  expanded  its  ability  to  respond  to  emerging  non- 
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traditional,  “soft”  security  threats.  Is  this  evidence  of  “two  Russias”  -  as 
Bouffard,  Charron,  and  Fergusson  describe  liberal  internationalist  and 
aggressively  revisionist,  neorealist  polarities  in  Russian  behaviour  -  or 
an  appropriate  posture  incorporating  both  strategic  deterrence  and 
practical  capabilities  to  ensure  safe  Arctic  operations,  communities,  and 
economic  development  (rather  than  preparation  for  a  large-scale  mili¬ 
tary  conflict.9 

Analysts  in  both  countries  debate  the  intentions  behind,  and  implica¬ 
tions  of,  State  investments  in  defence  and  security.  Should  Western 
commentators  read  Russian  investments  in  new  Arctic  capabilities  and 
infrastructure  as  threats,  given  that  most  defensive  capabilities  can  be 
used  for  offensive  purposes  if  intentions  change?  In  Canada  and  other 
Western  countries,  renewed  concerns  about  Russia’s  willingness  to  exer¬ 
cise  hard  power  to  secure  its  geopolitical  interests  are  imported  into  de¬ 
bates  about  the  future  of  the  Arctic.  Is  it  naive  to  think  of  the  region  as 
an  exceptional  “zone  of  peace”  and  cooperation  that  can  be  insulated 
from  broader  strategic  competition?  Is  the  existing  international  gov¬ 
ernance  framework  sufficiently  robust  to  dissuade  Arctic  (and  non- 
Arctic)  States  from  revisionist  behaviour  in  the  region? 

While  Canada’s  defence  posture  in  its  Arctic  is  comparatively  mod¬ 
est,  its  national  strategies  incorporate  elements  of  a  broader  deterrence 
posture  (within  the  context  of  NORAD  and  NATO)  as  well  as  “soft”  se¬ 
curity  and  safety  missions  that  its  military  is  likely  to  undertake  in  sup¬ 
port  of  other  government  departments.  Although  Canada’s  2017  defence 
policy  ( Strong ,  Secure,  Engaged)  appropriately  links  Canadian  defence 
and  security  considerations  to  rising  international  interest  in  the  Arctic, 
it  does  not  depict  a  regional  threat  environment  that  is  expected  to  de¬ 
volve  into  military  brinksmanship  or  combat.  Rather,  the  policy  focusses 
on  preparing  to  address  heightened  security  and  safety  risks  associated 
with  environmental  change  and  increased  accessibility  to  the  region. 
The  Canadian  government  has  promised  to  invest  in  new  capabilities  to 
improve  surveillance  and  control  within  its  Arctic.  Such  investments  are 
well  within  Canada’s  rights  as  a  sovereign  State,  and  should  neither 
alarm  Russia  nor  trigger  an  expansion  of  Russian  military  forces  to  de¬ 
fend  Russia’s  Arctic. 
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Indeed,  most  of  the  contributors  to  this  volume  emphasize  that  Can¬ 
ada  and  Russia  have  vested  interests  in  a  stable,  secure,  and  sustainable 
circumpolar  world.  Both  countries  consider  themselves  responsible  in¬ 
ternational  actors  whose  Arctic  behaviour  conforms  with  established 
legal  principles  and  norms.  Despite  the  suspension  of  economic  and 
military  cooperation  since  2014,  complex  interdependence  has  yielded 
regional  cooperation  on  search  and  rescue,  transboundary  fisheries,  ex¬ 
tended  continental  shelves,  navigation,  a  mandatory  polar  code,  and  sci¬ 
ence.10 

These  efforts  reinforce  both  States’  national  interests  and  recognize 
the  tangible  benefits  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  active  collabora¬ 
tion.  On  the  one  hand,  official  policies  are  shaped  by  domestic  actors 
and  institutions  that  project  national  interests  and  are  therefore  subject 
to  negotiation  in  the  domestic  arena.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
State’s  security  policies  are  not  formulated  in  isolation  from  the  policies 
and  practices  of  other  States.  If  the  Western  Arctic  powers  view  the  Arc¬ 
tic  primarily  as  a  theatre  for  strategic  competition  and  bellicose  messag¬ 
ing,  that  will  shape  Russian  policies.  The  inverse  is  equally  true. 

Clear  and  transparent  communication  of  strategic  intentions  is 
critical  to  ensure  that  countries  like  Russia  and  Canada  do  not  unwit¬ 
tingly  provoke  a  security  dilemma  or  get  caught  up  in  an  Arctic  arms 
race  -  something  that  Huebert  believes  is  already  in  progress  but  the 
other  authors  argue  can  be  moderated  by  clarifying  how  military  in¬ 
vestments  and  activities  are  consistent  with  State  sovereignty,  deter¬ 
rence,  and  regional  safety  and  stability.  Allowing  the  Arctic  region  to 
revert  to  a  Cold  War  framework  will  preclude  constructive  dialogue  and 
collaboration  that  can  serve  Arctic  States’  shared  interests  across  a  wide 
spectrum  of  security  sectors  (human,  environmental,  and  economic). 
“The  lack  of  state-to-state  and  people-to-people  co-operation  in  and  on 
the  Arctic  during  the  Cold  War  was  largely  a  product  of  the  nuclear 
stand-off  and  the  apparent  dominance  of  national  security  concerns  in 
national  perceptions  and  policies,”  observes  Norwegian  defence  analyst 
Kristian  Atland.  “The  Arctic  was  seen  as  a  sensitive  military  theater 
where  political,  cultural,  and  economic  interests  were  subordinated  to 
security  interests.”11 
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Appropriately  situating  the  Arctic  in  the  resurgent  strategic  rivalry 
between  Russia  and  the  West  requires  nuance  and  clarity.  The  most 
acute  challenges  facing  regional  actors  are  not  generated  by  geostrategic 
competition,  resource  ownership  questions,  outstanding  (and  usually 
well-managed)  boundary  disputes,  or  different  applications  of  interna¬ 
tional  law.  Instead,  they  relate  to  civil  protection  and  safety,  the  practi¬ 
cal  challenges  associated  with  adapting  to  climate  change,  assurance  that 
Arctic  shipping  and  resource  development  will  be  conducted  safely,  and 
what  “sustainable”  development  looks  like  across  a  spectrum  of  eco¬ 
nomic  sectors.  Examples  of  priority  areas  where  Canada  and  Russia 
might  further  their  respective  Arctic  agendas  by  working  together  in¬ 
clude  strengthened  partnerships  in  science  and  research,  including  cold 
weather  construction,  transportation  technologies,  and  measures  to  ad¬ 
dress  air  pollutants,  prevent  oil  pollution,  and  protect  biodiversity.  Both 
countries  face  similar  challenges  in  terms  of  local  adaptations  to  climate 
change  and  how  they  can  best  manage  effects  on  ecosystems,  food  and 
water  security,  public  health,  and  infrastructure.  The  countries  have  his¬ 
torically  shared  best  practices  in  sustainable  development,  particularly  in 
terms  of  Indigenous  peoples,  capacity-building,  and  governance.12  Ex¬ 
cessively  emphasizing  divergent  interests,  to  the  exclusion  of  points 
where  Canadian  and  Russian  Arctic  interests  converge,  closes  the  door 
to  these  possibilities. 

Overcoming  mistrust  will  not  be  easy.  Gavrilov’s  chapter  makes 
clear  that  Russians  believe  the  West  failed  to  treat  their  country  as  an 
equal  partner  and  honour  its  commitments  to  Russia  after  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  left  a  lingering  sense  of  frustration  and 
concern  (about  NATO  expansion  into  the  former  Soviet  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence,  for  example).  Both  he  and  Huebert  highlight  Putin’s  2007  Munich 
speech  as  a  key  turning  point,  with  Gavrilov  celebrating  it  as  a  reasser¬ 
tion  of  Russia’s  independence  in  foreign  policy  and  willingness  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  other  states  on  an  equal  basis,  and  Huebert  as  a  warning  of 
Russia’s  revisionist  plans  to  challenge  American  hegemony  globally. 
Since  2014,  Western  sanctions  have  forced  Russia  to  turn  to  new  sources 
of  finance,  technology,  and  markets  -  particularly  China  -  with  implica¬ 
tions  for  Arctic  development. 13  Given  the  high  costs  of  Arctic  resource 
extraction  and  transport  to  global  markets,  the  relationships  forged  with 
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non-Arctic  stakeholders  to  exploit  oil,  natural  gas,  minerals,  and  other 
resources  (which  are  central  to  visions  of  regional  and  national  eco¬ 
nomic  prosperity  in  both  Canada  and  Russia)  are  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant.  In  turn,  these  new  actors  may  introduce  new  security  challenges 
and  reshape  assessments  of  risk  and  Arctic  State  responsibilities  in  the 
circumpolar  world,  particularly  when  filtered  through  the  logic  of  “our 
Arctic,  our  rules.”14 

We  hope  that  the  papers  in  this  volume  promote  better  under¬ 
standings  of  Russian  and  Canadian  security  intentions  in  the  Arctic. 
Learning  more  about  our  respective  strategies  and  correcting  miscon¬ 
ceptions  about  Arctic  threats  should  help  to  ensure  that  assumptions 
derived  from  disagreements  or  divergent  interests  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  not  misapplied  to  circumpolar  relations.  In  an  era  of  growing 
uncertainty  in  the  face  of  Arctic  environmental  change  and  global  stra¬ 
tegic  readjustments,  constructive  dialogue  is  essential  to  discern  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  cooperation,  reduce  the  risk  of  miscalculating  other  States’ 
intentions,  and  maintain  the  Arctic  as  a  region  characterized  by  peace, 
stability,  and  low  tension  where  States  can  exercise  their  sovereign  rights 
and  responsibilities.  While  developments  outside  of  the  Arctic  are  likely 
to  continue  to  complicate  relations  between  Russia  and  Canada  (and  its 
Western  allies)  and  inhibit  the  formation  of  more  robust  regional  gov¬ 
ernance  measures,  most  of  the  authors  in  this  book  suggest  that  this 
does  not  -  and  should  not  -  preclude  Arctic  cooperation  where  this 
serves  national  and  regional  interests. 
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Canada  and  Russia  are  the  geographical  giants,  spanning  most  of 
the  circumpolar  world.  Accordingly,  the  Arctic  is  a  natural  area  of 
focus  for  the  two  countries.  Although  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  seemed 
to  portend  a  new  era  of  deep  cooperation  between  these  two  Arctic 
countries,  lingering  wariness  about  geopolitical  motives  and  a  mutual 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  other’s  slice  of  the  circumpolar  world  are 
conspiring  to  pit  Canada  and  the  Russian  Federation  as  Arctic  adver¬ 
saries.  Are  Russian  and  Canadian  Arctic  policies  moving  in  confron¬ 
tational  direction?  Can  efforts  at  circumpolar  cooperation  survive  the 
current  crisis  in  Russian-Western  relations,  or  does  an  era  of  grow¬ 
ing  global  competition  point  inherently  to  heightened  conflict  in  the 
Arctic? 
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